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WALTER RALEIGH. 


Descended from an ancient and highly respectable family, Wal- 
ter Raleigh was born in Devonshire, England, in 1552. By the 
side of his mother, who appears to have been a woman of superior 
talent, he was step-brother to the celebrated Knights, Sir John. 
Sir Humphrey, and Sir Adrian Gilbert. The early childhood of 
Raleigh was spent upon the sea coast, amid the sights and sounds 
of an element whose constant restlessness furnishes a fitting emblem 
of his own active character. While yet a mere boy, he was sent 
to Ovid College, Oxford, where his precocious genius and brilliant 
wit attracted special notice. Amid the graver studies of his col- 
lege course, he found great delight in the perusal of books relat- 
ing to the conquests of the Spaniards in America; a kind of read- 
ing which was not without its influence on all his future life. 

His stay at Oxford must have been short, for we find him at the 
age of seventeen, joining his kinsman, Henry Champornon, as one 
of the hundred volunteers sent by Elizabeth to aid the persecuted 
protestants in France. ‘It was a gallant company” says a histo- 
rian of that time, ‘“‘and many of them rose afterwards to eminence, 
but the most noted of them all was Walter Raleigh.” 

No period perhaps could have been found more important or 
more advantageous for a young man just commencing his public 
career. It was at that eventful period when the Hugenots, under 
the Prince of Condé and the admiral Coligni, had risen in defence 
of their religious liberty. The year in which Henry of Navarre 
began his military course—the year of the battles of Jarnac and 
Moncontour—the year of the murder of the great Condé and the 
disastrous defeat of Coligni. In the stirring scenes of that period 
young Raleigh was an active participator, and though he has left 
us no means of tracing particularly his personal adventures, we . 
know that he continued in France till after the death of the imbe- 
cile butcher, Charles IX, and witnessed, and by a good Providence 
escaped the hérrible massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
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During all this time, he was brought into contact with some of 
the greatest generals ‘and statesmen of the age. If Condé and 
Coligni taught the young Englishman to love the glory of military 
adventure, the excellent Chancellor L’Hopital and the President 
De Thon were not without their influence in leading him to cul- 
tivate the arts and accomplishments of peace. At this time the 
mind of Raleigh was strongly directed to America. The seeds 
sown by the books of Spanish adventure which he had read at the 
University, did not lie dormant in such a teeming soil. He now 
became acquainted probably with the discoveries of Verrazani on 
the coast of this continent, and must have met in the ranks of Co- 
ligni some who had been with De Gourgues, or perhaps that bold 
adventurer himself, after his return from avenging upon the Span- 
iards their atrocious massacre of the Hugenots at St. Augustine. 
From these sources Raleigh gathered much information respecting 
Florida, and the navigation to this western world. So deeply, even 
at this time, did he become interested in this matter, that he fur- 
nished from his own purse the painter, De Morgues, with the means 
of completing his sketches of scenery in Florida. Before leaving 
France at the age of twenty three, Raleigh had availed himself 
of all the advantages which that stirring period afforded to an ac- 
tive and ambitious spirit. He gave himself however but a short 
season of repose. Philip II. of Spain was stil] intent upon the sub- 
jugation of the Netherlands, and, though the ferocious duke of Alva 
had been defeated and recalled, the war was conducted by Don 
John, of Austria. This brilliant and ambitious soldier, flushed with 
his splendid success against the Turks, had conceived the idea of 
espousing Mary of Scotland, and in her right of making himself 

master of the English throne. This alone was wanting to excite 
in Elizabeth all the fiery blood of Henry the Eighth. She threw 
off the mask of neutrality, and openly espoused the cause of Prot- 
estantism in the Netherlands. Raleigh embarked under Sir John 
Norris in this expedition. It was the same cause as that in which 
he had first drawn his sword. It was the struggle between despo- 
tism and the rights of conscience—royal power on the one hand, 
upholding superstition and tyranny, and the people on the other, 
striving for freedom and for truth. Raleigh, with all his charac- 
teristic ardor, engaged on the side of liberty. 

His attention, however, was not entirely engrossed by the scenes 
among which he moved. He found leisure to carry on the studies 
of geography and navigation. He made himself intimately ac- 
quainted with the discoveries and conquests of Columbus, Cortez 
and Pizarro in the new world, and soon embraced an opportunity 
of engaging in the same wide field of adventure and’ discovery. 
The brilliant success which had crowned the Spanish arms in 
America, the glowing descriptions which voyagers had given of 
Florida and the Mississippi, the discoveries of the Cabots and oth- 
ers and especially the eager thirst for wealth, which i in its fond cre- 
dulity had turned the earth and stones of America “into silver and 
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gold ; all had wrought the bolder spirits of the age to the highest 
excitement. 

The efforts of the English had hitherto been directed to the 
northern part of America. There was to be a northwest passage 
to India, and many were the mines of gold to be explored in lands 
lying north of Hudson’s Straits. At this time, (1578) Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert, Raleigh's step-brother, with a sounder judgment, 
formed a plan for the permanent settlement of North America. 
He obtained a liberal patent from Elizabeth, and prevailed upon 
Raleigh to abandon his military pursuits and try his fortune in the 
voyage. It was an unfortunate project. Many who had hastily 
engaged in the expedition, as hastily deserted. Gilbert and Raleigh 
put to sea with only a few faithful friends, but one of their ships 
was soon lost, and the remainder obliged to return. 

No sooner had Raleigh reached England than a new scene of 
adventure opened before him in the Irish rebellion. He obtained a 
captain’s commission under the Earl of Ormond, and exhibited so 
much skill and courage in that petty warfare, that he was soon 
appointed Governor of Cork, and received as a reward for his ser- 
vices a considerable estate in the vicinity of that city. On the 
suppression of this rebellion, he returned to England. A high rep- 
utation for every noble accompl‘shment had preceded him; a rep- 
utation somewhat overshadowed however by the more dazzling 
lustre of the statesmen and warriors who now graced the English 
court. Never perhaps was there a more illustrious group than 
that ‘fof which Elizabeth is the central figure, that group which,” 
according to Gray, as quoted by Macaulay, “ the last of the bard: 
seen in vision from the top of Snowden, encircling the virgin 
Queen :— 

Many a baron bold, 


And gorgeous dames, and state:men old 
In bearded majesty appear.” 


The cool, sagacious, wary Burleigh, for forty years and during 
the reigns of three successive sovereigns, Minister of England, was 
now in the zenith of his power. The gay, magnificent and profli- 
gate Dudley, Earl of Leicester—Sussex, Lord Chamberlain, the 
beau ideal of an English soldier— Philip Sidney, the peerless, 
all-accomplished, deemed worthy of a foreign throne, thongh he held 
no office in England—the dexterous and insinuating Walsingham 
—the rash and impetuous Oxford—* the elegant Sackville,” Drake, 
Frobisher, and Howard—all were leaders and masters in their 
various classes. Among these was Raleigh to acta part. The 
circumstances of his introduction at court were such that the gen- 
ius of Romance seems to have displaced the muse of History, and 
fora time to have ruled the hour. In her progress on one occa- 
sion from her palace to the royal barge, the Queen, surrounded 
by her nobles and officers, came to a spot where the rains of a 
preceding night had made the ground so moist as to be little fitted 
for royal footsteps. She paused a moment, and hesitated to ad- 
vance. At this instant, Raleigh stepped forward among the em- 
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barrassed courtiers, and with an air of devoted and admiring gal- 
lantry, which no one knew better how to assume, threw off his 
richly embroidered velvet cloak and spread it upon the earth. Her 
majesty stopped an instant, looked with surprised and delighted 
interest upon the noble form of the young soldier, to whom she 
owed so fair a carpet, passed lightly over it, and proceeded on her 
way. Raleigh was immediately sent for and taken into her ser- 
vice. It is not to be wondered at that he rose rapidly into favor at 
a court, whose sovereign was “‘ never indifferent to the admiration 
she excited among her subjects, or to the fair proportions of exter- 
nal form which distinguished any of her courtiers.” She appointed 
Raleigh to an office about her person, and soon after, upon refus- 
ing her hand to the Duke of Anjou, sent him to the Netherlands 
as one of the splendid retinue of nobles which attended that prince, 
on his return from England to his government in that country. 

The apt pupil of Coligni however did not forget nobler enter- 
prises in the dazzling atmosphere of the court. He had never lost 
sight of the project of American discovery, and he now united with 
his brother Gilbert in a second expedition. Of the five ships of 
which this was composed, Raleigh built and fitted out the largest 
at his sole expense, and called it by his own name; though, in 
consequence, as it should seein of the wishes of the Queen, he did 
not himself embark in the expedition. But a succession of disas- 
ters attended the undertaking from the outset. An infectious dis- 
temper broke out on board the Raleigh, and she was obliged to re- 
turn in two days after leaving port. Gilbert proceeded on his way ; 
but, after taking possession of Newfoundland, he was obliged to 
abandon one of his ships, and soon after lost his largest remaining 
vessel somewhere off the coast of Maine. Discontent, mutiny and 
sickness among his crew led him at length, reluctantly to abandon 
the idea of proceeding further south and to return to England. He 
was last seen on board his little bark, “ a vessel scarcely twice as 
large as the long boat of a merchantman,”—encouraging his 
crew, and telling them “ we are as near to Heaven by sea as by 
land.” But, after a night of terrible storm, when the morning 
dawned upon the deep, not a trace of the little bark or of the brave 
hearts it bore was seen again. 

The sanguine spirit of Raleigh was not discouraged by the sad 
fate of his brother. He remembered the accounts which he had 
heard in France of a sunnier climate and a richer soil, and he 
determined to secure those fairer lands to the English crown. 
Learning from the Spanish voyagers that the coast of America 
was seen to stretch away to the north from Florida, and that there 
was a peculiar current of the seu in the same direction, he was led 
to infer the probability of an extended territory between the Span- 
ish possessions in the south and the regions discovered by Cabot in 
the north. In this enterprise he risked almost the whole of his 
private fortune, and sent out Amidus and Barlow on a new voyage 
of discovery. On the 2d July, 1584, they reached the shores of 
Carolina. The air was loaded with a delicious fragrance as they 
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approached the land. The rich luxuriance of southern vegetation, 
‘gigantic oaks,”—the great variety of “ sweet smelling trees,”— 
the ‘“vallies wooded with fragrant cedars, around whose trunks 
wild vines hung in graceful festoons,”—“ grapes, covering the 
ground” and even “dipping” their rich “ clusters into the sea,” 
* dark arbors,” through whose thick shades the suns of July could’ 
not pierce,—the air, gentle and balmy,—the inhabitants, mild, do- 
cile, faithful, ‘* void of all deceit,” and seeming to live in the happy 
innocence of the golden age ; these were among the wondrous things 
which filled up the story of the voyage on their return to England. 
Such a story “as might be expected,” says Bancroft, “ from men 
who had done no more than sail over the smooth waters of a sum- 
mer sea among the hundred islands of North Carolina.” 

Raleigh was highly delighted wit this new discovery. It was 
in every sense his own. Devised by his enterprising mind, and 
undertaken at his sole suggestion and expense, it established in a 
manner perfectly satisfactory the results of his previous reasoning. 
His royal mistress was scarcely less gratified, and gave to the newly 
discovered country the name of Virginia. 

The prospect of becoming proprietor and feudal lord of a terri- 
tory so goodly and so wide, was hardly necessary to stimulate the 
ambition of Raleigh, and the following year, while a member ot 
Parliament for his native county, and at the same time contribut- 
ing to aid Davis in his voyage for the discovery of a northwestern 
passage to India, he fitted out another fleet for Virginia. The new 
expedition took out 108 colonists. Lane is their governor; a man, 
who, however brave as a soldier, seems to have heen but little fit- 
ted for the duties of his new situation. Hasty, credulous, greedy 
of gold, more ready to resent and repel real or imaginary insults 
than to exercise the coolness and self command so essential in his 
position, we need not wonder that the result was a speedy and total 
failure. Disappointed in their search for gold, some of their num- 
ber cut off by the natives, and the remainder at Roanoke in danger 
of starvation, the colonists took advantage of the arrival of Drake’s 
fleet from the West Indies to return to England. The return at 
such a time was most unfortunate. They had scarcely sailed when 
a vessel which Raleigh had sent with supplies arrived on the coast, 
followed in two weeks by three others under Grenville, all of which 
sought in vain for the departed colony. Finding every thing in ru- 
ins, Grenville reluctantly returned. 

With a spirit which seemed to acquire fresh energy from disap- 
pointment, Raleigh now modifies his previous plan of colonization, 
determines to plant an agricultural state and sends emigrants with 
their families to make their homes in the new world. He desig- 
nates the Bay of the Chesapeake as the place for the new settle- 
ment. But the colonists were different men from those, wlio, train- 
ed in another school, landed thirty years after on Plymouth Rock. 
Want of enterprise and disunion among themselves caused them 
to lay the foundation of their new city on the island of Roanoke. 
Disasters thickened around them, but they had neither the high re- 
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ligious principle nor the fortitude necessary to meet them. On the 
return of the ships to England, White, the governor, was prevailed 
upon to go back for reinforcements and supplies, leaving his daugh- 
ter, Eleanor, and his grandchild, Virginia Dare, as hostages for 
,his return. 

The time of his arrival in England was most unpropitious to the 
interests of the infant colony. The whole nation was agitated by 
the expected invasion of the “Invincible Armada.” Although ac- 
tively engaged in devising means for the national defence, Raleigh 
found time to despatch two ships to Virginia; but these were at- 
tacked by a Spanish privateer and obliged to put back. It was not 
till more than a year after, that White could return in search of his 
colony and his child. He came and found only adesert. Like its 

redecessors, this colony also@ad been swept away. Though no 
English town had as yet been established on this continent, it had 
been thickly planted with English graves. Raleigh “ long cherish- 
ed the hope of discovering some vestiges of his colony,” and ‘ sent 
five several times’’ to learn something of its fate. It was in vain. 
Imagination only is left to trace its dark and untimely end. ‘“ The 
island of Roanoke, now tenanted only by the bold pilot and the 
hardy wrecker,” is left as the spot where the Muse of American 
history still points to the ruins of this ill-fated settlement,—the 
first city of Raleigh. The strong man and the devoted woman— 
the mother and her new-born child sleep there together. 

It were an interesting matter to linger over that brilliant page 
of English history which records the story of the Spanish Armada. 
The grand design,—the long-continued and gigantic preparations 
of Philip,—the proud vaunting of victory,—the sudden and utter 
destruction, all seem like a tale of fancy. If we give ourselves up 
to the leading of contemporary chroniclers however, the scene is all 
before us. We mingle in the bustle of preparation where every 
corner of the land rings with the mustering of forces and the tread 
of armed men. We are at the gathering of Tilbury, and drink 
in the stirring words of Elizabeth, as she rides before the serried 
ranks—*“ I have the body of a feeble woman, but I have the heart 
of a king, and a king of England too.”” We look out with the 
stout-hearted Drake from his ship, as the hostile fleet heaves in 
sight, and our hearts beat to his words, “‘ we have the enemy of 
Spain before us, and mind by the grace of God to wrestle a fall 
with them.” And, when He who ‘ commandeth and raiseth the 
stormy wind, hides his face and they are troubled, takes away their 
breath and they die,” we too move in the splendid pageant which 
commemorates the victorySand give thanks to Him who “ blew up- 
on the enemy and they were scattered.” 

In all these things Raleigh bore no inconsiderable part. As one 
of the council of war, he proposed a plan for surprising and de- 
stroying the enemy’s fleet ere it should sail for England. When 
other measures were adopted, he actively engaged as Lieutenant 
Genera! of Cornwall in the discipline of the troops, and upon the ap- 
pearance of the enemy in the channel, joined the English fleet 
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with ships of his own, and shared with Howard and Drake and 
Frobisher in the peril and glory of the victory. The notes of re- 
joicing had scarcely died away, when we find Raleigh devising a 
plan for correspondence and union among men of letters,—thus 
forming the germ of those literary and scientific associations which 
are the glory of a later age. The next year, accompanied by a 
number of his countrymen, he embarked for Portugal with its 
refugee King in an attempt to restore him to the throne of his an- 
cestors. On his return, he revisited his estates in Ireland, and 
formed an acquaintance with the poet Spenser. His taste led him 
to persuade this son of song to break away from the artificial and 
euphonistic trammels of the school of Sidney and Dyer, to follow 
the bent of his native genius, and ‘ build the lofty fabric of Eng- 
lish rhyme.” Shortly after his return to court, when he introduced 
Spenser to Elizabeth, Raleigh engaged in an expedition against 
Panama, with the design of intercepting the Spanish plate fleet 
on its return to Europe. He was imprudent enough to invest his 
whole fortune in the enterprise, and while Elizabeth had con- 
tributed most sparingly to the expense, she was much chagrined at 
the ill success of the undertaking. There were not wanting how- 
ever other reasons for the disgrace of Raleigh. He had been 
charged with Atheism in an infamous libel, and, what was a darker 
offence in the eyes of the Queen, had formed an attachment to 
one of her maids of honor, to whom he was afterwards privately 
married. It was the peculiar weakness of Elizabeth that she claim- 
ed a monopoly not only of all the service, but of all the gallantry 
of her servants. If the ill success of Raleigh in the Panama expe- 
dition had touched her purse, his temerity in falling in love without 
her consent provoked her jealousy and her pride. The fallen fa- 
vorite was sent to the Tower. But no one knew better than Ra- 
leigh how to make his court to the personal vanity of the Queen, 
or could better estimate the quantity of flattery which she could 
condescend to receive. It is said that understanding she was 
about to pass the Tower in her barge, he insisted on approaching 
the window, declaring that he would not be debarred from seeing 
once more the “ Queen of his affections, his life, his light, his god- 
dess ;’’—and a letter is yet extant in which he complains to Secre- 
tary Cecil that the greatest misery of his confinement is that he can 
no longer behold her “ riding like Alexander, hunting like Diana, 
walking like Venus,—the gentle wind blowing her fair hair about 
her pure cheeks like a nymph,—sometimes sitting in the shade 
like a goddess, and sometiines singing like an angel.” Raleigh 
had not calculated amiss. She, who united in her matchless per- 
son all these various graces and accomplishments, “ with her 
golden tresses wantoning in the amorous wind,” was on the verge 
of sixty: but to this “‘nymph” of three score, the cup of flattery 
was neither too rich nor too full. The captive was set at liberty. 
During his confinement, Raleigh projected a scheme for the 
conquest of Guiana. Before we express our contempt for his cre- 
dulity, and stigmatize him as a hair brained adventurer, it may 
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be well to consider the peculiar circumstances of the case. There 
was surely as much reason for Raleigh ‘*‘ to hope for mines of gold 
on the banks of the Oronoco,” as for Elizabeth to expect to find 
them ‘in the latitude of Baffin’s Bay.” He had as much reason 
to credit the wonderful stories of the Indians and Spaniards about 
“the golden city of Manoa,” as Cortez and Pizarro had had for 
crediting the extravagant descriptions of Mexico and Peru. It was 
gravely said that an empire existed in that region of most transcen- 
dent splendor. Even the meanest utensils of the royal palace were 
of gold and silver. ‘ Billets of gold” lay about like logs of wood. 
Beasts, birds, fishes, trees, fruits and flowers, all wrought out of 
the precious metals, were among the least remarkable things of 
this ** El Dorado.” One or two Spaniards had been conducted 
blindfold to the city, and had escaped to tell the wondrous tale. 
To discover and conquer this region was now the great object of 
Raleigh’s ambition. He reached the mouth of the Oronoco in March 
1595, took possession of St. Joseph, a new city recently founded 
there by the Spaniards, and explored the river and adjacent coun- 
try for 400 miles. It is hardly necessary to say that though he 
heard much of the “ El Dorado,” the golden city itself constantly 
receded as he approached ; till the great difficulties of the under- 
taking and the intolerable heat of the climate, together with the 
approach of the rainy season, obliged him reluctantly to return. 
The account of his voyage which he now published has been stig- 
matized by Hume as “ full of the grossest lies ever attempted to be 
imposed on the credulity of mankind.” For proof of this unjust 
assertion, he refers to Camden; but if the habitual indolence of 
the historian had allowed him to consult the respectable authority 
which he pretends to quote, he would have found it far from watr- 
ranting a judgment so severe. The truth is, Raleigh takes the 
utmost pains to distinguish between his statements of what he 
saw, what he learned from the natives, what from the accounts 
of Spanish adventurers, and what he inferred from his own obser- 
vations. 

On his return from Guiana, he was joined with Howard and Es- 
sex in the expedition against Cadiz. Though the success of this 
expedition has generally been attributed to Essex, it is to Raleigh 
chiefly that the great victory which then attended the British arms 
is to be attributed. It was through his influence that the first de- 
sign of attacking the city by land was abandoned. He drew up 
the plan of engagement by sea,—led the van with his own ship to 
the attack, and, in an action which continued from ten in the morn- 
ing till late in the afternoon, with only seven ships, destroyed the 
whole Spanish fleet, consisting of fifty-five, ‘‘ backed by the fort 
of Puntal, and moored under their batteries.” Though one of his 
limbs was shattered in the engagement, he insisted on being carri- 
ed ashore, and, charging with the rest, entered the city. It was 
‘the most brilliant military exploit,” says Macaulay, “‘ achieved 
on the continent by English arms, during the long interval which 
elapsed between the battle of Agincourt and that of Blenheim.” 
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The following autumn, Raleigh held the post of Rear Admiral in 
the expedition commanded by Essex, and sent to the Azores, for 
the purpose of intercepting the Spanish Mexican fleet. He arrived 
at Fayal before Essex, and by a daring assault made himself mas- 
ter of the whole island. Essex deeply resented this conduct of Ra- 
leigh. He considered it as defrauding himself of the glory of the 
action, and upon his return to England, complained to the Queen. 
But the favorite Earl’s reception at court was mortifying in the ex- 
treme. Elizabeth met him with reproaches for his ill success, and 
justified the conduct of Raleigh in the only prosperous event which 
had attended the expedition. Though a temporary reconciliation 
was afterwards effected, yet to this incident we may look, says 
Hume, as “the foundation of that violent animosity. which after- 
wards existed and continued with such bitter results between these 
two commanders.” 

During the rest of Elizabeth’s reign, we find Raleigh sometimes 
in Parliament, advocating the rights of the people against the op- 
pressive burden of existing monopolies, and resisting the enact- 
ment of persecuting laws; sometimes on his estate at Sherborne, 
planting his orange trees, and distinguishing himself in horticul- 
ture; sometimes with his club at the ‘“ Mermaid,” enjoying the 
delightful society of choice spirits which he had gathered around 
him, with Shakspeare and Jonson and Fletcher and Beaumont, 
and other wits and poets of the age for his companions ; sometimes 
attending the Queen in her gorgeous progresses from one noble 
house to another through her kingdom,—himself among the most 
magnificent of all her splendid train; and sometimes, it must be 
said, laboring with Cecil to effect the ruin of that proud, noble fa- 
vorite of Elizabeth, whose dark and mournful fate is supposed to 
have hastened the death of the Queen herself, while it fearfully 
foreshadowed that of Raleigh. 

Elizabeth died ;—her last moments embittered perhaps by re- 
morse,—perhaps by ‘“ the shameless intrigues with Scotland, which 
she knew were going on around her.” If she had many of the 
weaknesses of a child, she had much of the strength and energy of 
aking. James ascended the throne. It is hardly needful to sketch 
a character which the pencil of romance and the pen of history have 
delineated with equal truth. Every thing almost which the ruler 
of a great people ought not to be, he was. It is hard to say whether 
we should regard him with most of contempt or of indignation. 
We may forget his ‘“ awkward figure,” his “ ricketty walk,” his 
“rolling eye,” his gossipping good nature, in his cowardly policy, 
his puerile weakness and his tame and eager subserviency to the 
most corrupt and abandoned favorites. 

With the death of Elizabeth the sun of Raleigh’s fortune went 
down. Robert Cecil, son of the late Lord Treasurer, Burleigh, 
was now Secretary of State. Initiated from his boyhood into all 
the mysteries of court intrigue, he had well learned in the *‘ crook- 
ed school of Walsingham” to look out, even during the reign of a 
present, for the favor of a future sovereign. For some time before 
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the death of Elizabeth, be had canted on a secret correspondence 
with James, and with a duplicity well worthy of his early educa- 
tion, was living on terms of the most intimate friendship with Ra- 
leigh, entrusting him even with the education of his son, while he 
was secretly plotting his ruin. He represents him to James as one 
who would willingly “stab his hopes of succession to the throne,’ 
and succeeded too well in prejudicing the mind of that weak mon- 
arch against him. 

There could scarcely be a greater contrast than between Ra- 
leigh and the creature who now occupied the throne. In person 
and in manners. Raleigh was noble, dignified, graceful: James, 
awkward and clownish. Familiar with war from youth, Raleigh 
was full of military ambition and love for the glory of his country. 
James, “ pacific even to timidity,” cared only how he might satisfy 
his greedy favorites and put money in his exchequer. Raleigh 
thirsted for adventure and discovery. Jatnes hated every thing 
which disturbed his ease, or called his sluggish spirit to action. 
The former reminds us of nothing so much as a true knight of 
the olden time—all honor, generosity, nobleness. The latter is a 
Sancho Panza, waking up from a night’ s debauch, and amazea 
to find himself surrounded by the litter and pomp of royalty. Be- 
tween two such men there could be little sympathy, and it is to be 
supposed that Raleigh was at little pains to conceal his contempt 
for his king. As he had not been one of the number of time- 
servers who “ dropped their knees in the dirt when Elizabeth 
passed by, and then hastened home to write to the King of Scots 
that her majesty was breaking fast ;”’ so now, he did not mingle 
in the crowd of fawning courtiers, to laud the wisdom of the royal 
Solomon. The crafty Cecil now felt that the way was prepared 
for further measures to secure Raleigh’s ruin. Raleigh held lu- 
crative offices, and James had needy partisans. One by one he 
was stripped of these, and in less than three months from the ac- 
cession of James, to his utter amazement, he found himself involv- 
ed by his enemies in a charge of treason. ‘It was as necessary 
for Cecil,” says Lord Clarendon, “that there should be treasons, as 
for the state that they should be prevented.” No one now doubts 
that the whole charge against Raleigh, was the mere coinage of 
Cecil’s brain. A letter published in the Oxford edition of Raleigh’s 
works, and containing the most conclusive evidence that it was 
written before the death of Elizabeth, by Lord Henry Howard, 
Cecil’s agent and creature to his master, gives the whole outline 
of the plot for Raleigh’s destruction. Cobham, a weak-minded 
friend of Raleigh, wax to be enticed into correspondence with some 
suspected foreign minister, and when thus entangled, was to be in- 
duced to accuse Raleigh as a participator. The train had been 
all laid. There needed only the match to light it. This was 
soon found. Aremberg, the Austrian Ambassador, was in the in- 
terest of Spain, and anxious to secure a peace between that coun- 
try and England. He proposed this to Cobham, and as Raleigh 
had been ever the most inveterate enemy of Spain, it was sug- 
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gested that some proposal should be made to him to induce him to 
withdraw his opposition to such a treaty. Cobham accordingly asked 
Raleigh if he would do this for 8000 crowns. To this Raleigh 
carelessly answered that he might talk about it when he saw the 
money. This is the whole of what even English historians have 
hastily and ignorantly denominated “ Raleigh’s plot.” Cobham 
and Raleigh were immediately arrested. The former, persuaded 
by Cecil that Raleigh had accused him of treason, was led to ac- 
cuse Raleigh himself; and upon this accusation which was imme- 
diately retracted, this great man was tried by a servile jury and a 
venal judge for his lite. The trial was conducted by the cele- 
brated Coke, with all his accustomed brutality and insolence. 
“Traitor, monster, viper and spider of hell” are among the terms 
which he employed against the most illustrious man of the king- 
dom. The only evidence against the prisoner was the extorted 
confession of Cobham, a confession repeatedly afterwards contra- 
dicted by himself. The course of proceeding in state trials against 
those who had excited the fears or incurred the displeasure of the 
sovereign was then very summary. ‘ Written examinations were 
taken in secret and often wrung from prisoners on the rack. Such 
parts of these and such only as were criminative, were read be- 
fore a judge, removable at the will of the crown, and a jury 
packed for the occasion, who gave their verdict under the terror 
of fine and imprisonment.” In vain did Raleigh demand to be 
brought face to face with his accuser. The arch-hypocrite Cecil 
was there, with such finished dissembling, such protestations of 
affected regret, “such amiable martyrdom to a sense of public 
duty,” ever “‘ anointing his blade with the balsam of compliment 
or apology, that though” says Oldys “* he gave not such rough and 
smarting wounds as Coke, they were as deep and as fatal.” 

The defence of Raleigh, to judge even from the meagre and 
garbled accounts which have come down to us, must have been a 
masterpiece of eloquence. The impression produced upon those 
who heard it was wonderful. He appears, perhaps from the part 
he had taken in the prosecution of Essex, to have been very unpop- 
ular at the time, but a remarkable change was wrought in his 
favor by the consummate ability which he displayed upon this oc- 
casion. Says one who heard him, “ he behaved himself so wor- 
thily, so wisely, and so temperately, that in half a day the mind 
of all the company was changed from the extremest hate, to the 
extremest pity.” Said another, “when | saw him first I would 
have gone a hundred miles to have seen him hanged, and ere I 
came away I would have gone a thousand to have saved his life.” 
Said Roger Ashton, “never did any man speak so well in times 
past, nor will any ever in the world to come.” The result, howev- 
er, as Raleigh foresaw, had been predetermined. He was con- 
demned to death—condemned upon grounds which he has well 
stated in his celebrated letter to the king: ‘‘ Lost I am for hearing 
a vain man: for hearing only and never believing or approving, 
and so little account did I make of that speech of his which was 
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my condemnation, that I never remembered any such thing till at 
my trial it was objected against me.” An able English lawyer 
has drawn an interesting parallel between the trial of Raleigh and 
that of Lord Russel. ‘Both were condemned on mere hearsay 
evidence—all that each alleged in his defence, though very mate- 
rial, was slighted—one was reminded of the death of Essex, and 
the other of that of Strafford, and both in their dying speeches 
vindicated themselves from these aspersions. The principal wit- 
nesses in both cases had affirmed before the trials that they knew 
nothing against them: they were both accused of having heard 
what other persons had said in their company and had not discov- 
ered it, and both gave the same answer that they could not help 
other people’s talk.” 

After his condemnation Raleigh was kept nearly a month in 
constant expectation of death. He was visited by the Dean of 
Winchester to prepare him for that event, and informed that a war- 
rant had already been made out for his execution. Monday was 
the day appointed by the king. On the evening of the Sabbath 
he addressed that noble and beautiful letter to his wife, which, 
though it has been often published, has never been read without 
sentiments of the highest admiration for the noble and christian 
spirit which breathes in every line. ‘I would not present you 
with sorrows,”’ says he, “let them go into the grave with me and 
be buried in the dust.” ‘To what friend to direct thee, I know 
not, for all mine have left me in the true time of trial, and I plain- 
ly perceive that my death was determined from the first day.” 
**Love God: teach your son to love him while he is yet young, 
that the fear of God may grow up with him, and then He will be 
a husband to you an a father to him.” “As for me I am no 
more yours, nor you mine: death has cut us asunder.” ‘I cannot 
write much: God, he knoweth how hardly | steal this time while 
others sleep, and it is also high time that I should separate my 
thoughts from the world.” ‘Beg my dead body which living 
was denied thee.” ‘I cansay no more; Time and Death call me 
away.” “The Everlasting, Powerful, Infinite and Omnipotent 
God, who is goodness itself, the true life and true light, keep thee 
and thine, have mercy on me and teach me to forgive my perse- 
cutors and accusers, and send us to meet in His glorious kingdom. 
My dear wife, farewell. Bless my poor boy. Pray for me, and let 
my good God hold you both in his arms. Written with the dy- 
ing hand of sometime thy husband, but now. alas! overthrown. 
Yours that was. but now not my own.” 

Contrary to his expectations, Raleigh was reprieved and com- 
mitted a prisoner tothe Tower. The thirteen years of his impris- 
onment constitute the darkest and most shameful period of Eng- 
lish history: a period full of the most melancholy and disgraceful 
events, at home or abroad. The graphic pen of an eloquent re- 
viewer, has well summed them up. ‘The divorce of the Lady 
Essex,—the murder of Overbury,—the pardon of the notorious and 
profligate murderer, ‘‘ Somerset,” “ the elevation of Buckingham,” 
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“the invasion of the Palatinate,—the King’s son-in-law an ex- 
ile,’—Austria dominant on the Continent, the Protestant religion 
trodden under foot,—the wavering and cowardly policy of James, 
matter of contempt and ridicule to all the nations of Europe: these 
were the scenes without; while within the Tower, Raleigh was 
engaged in those literary and scientific labors, which, not less than 
his personal adventures, have rendered his name immortal. The 
death of Cecil, and the fall of Somerset, who had possessed him- 
self of Raleigh’s estates, seemed to open the way for his release. 
He now addressed a petition to the King, in which he proposed a 
plan for the settlement of Guiana, and the working of a gold mine 
which he had discovered there, and upon the payment of a heavy 
bribe to Buckingham, he was set at liberty. James was willing 
to grant to the solicitations of that corrupt favorite what he would 
never yield to a sense of justice. Raleigh had intended, indeed, 
to purchase of the venal court a formal pardon. He was dissuad- 
ed from doing so however, by the Attorney General, Lord Bacon, 
who is said to have told him ‘tthe knee timbers of your voyage 
is money: spare your purse in this particular, for, on my life, you 
have sufficient pardon ; the King having under his broad seal nade 
you Admiral of your fleet, and given you power of martial Jaw over 
your officers and soldiers.” Raleigh, having been attacked with 
paralysis during his imprisonment, was little able to endure the 
exposure and privations of a long voyage. Severe sickness pre- 
vented him upon his arrival in Guiana, from taking the lead in per- 
son. But ne found, to his utter astonishment, that the Spaniards 
had been made acquainted beforehand with the minutest partic- 
ulars of his plans,—and were prepared to receive him as an enemy. 
They attacked the party which landed, and though repulsed, his 
eldest son was slain in the encounter. The officer, on whom the 
command now devolved, finding every path to the mine blocked 
up, and dispirited by the loss of so many men, and the death of 
young Raleigh, retreated to the ships. Prostrated by disease, 
almost broken-hearted with disappointment, overwhelmed by the 
death of his brave son and the treacherous betrayal of his Sove- 
reign, Raleigh was compelled to return to England. He had no 
sooner landed, than he was arrested and imprisoned. James had 
pretended a deep interest in the expedition of Raleigh, and, for the 
purpose of more fully considering his plans, had obtained from him 
a minute written description of every particular. He had given 
these very papers to the Spanish Ambassador, to be forwarded to 
Madrid, and, having thus insured Raleigh’s defeat, he received 
that illustrious man on his return only by a proclamation of charges 
against him which he knew to be false, and a fresh imprisonment. 
He directed his minion, Buckingham, to inform the Spanish Court 
that he had Raleigh in his power, and waited only to know the will 
of Philip, whether he should be put to death in England, or sent 
to Spain for execution. The will of Philip was soon made known, 
The death of a man, who more than any other had contributed to 
exalt the glory of England, and humble the pride of Spain, was to 
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be secured at once, and if possible, in that country which he had 
done so much to render illustrious. 

But it was difficult to find a decent pretext for taking away the 
life of Raleigh. To discover something which migh: be perverted 
to this end, James placed spies about him in the Tower, to insinuate 
themselves into his confidence, and watch him ‘ with eyes sharp- 
ened by malignity,”—acted himself as the principal inquisitor,— 
confined his faithful and affectionate wife a prisoner to her own 
house,—encouraged her to correspond with her unfortunate hus- 
band,—meanly intercepted her letters and Raleigh’s replies, and 
yet, after all, could find no ground of accusation. But the court 
of Spain must be conciliated, ‘Baby Charles” must wed the 
Spanish Infanta, and to make way for the nuptials, Raleigh must 
die. The “ orders’ of the Spanish court were, that the punish- 
ment shall be exemplary and immediate. They were received on 
the 15th October, and on the 2Sth this great man was condemned 
to be executed on the iniquitous sentence of fifteen years. before. 
‘It was in vain that he urged his plea of an implied pardon. In 
vain he produced the King’s commission, under which he had acted 
us a subject alive in the eyes of the law.” Never, even in that 
most shameless time, was the majesty of public justice more shame- 
lessly abused. The predetermined sentence was pronounced. To 
Raleigh death had no terrors. He had made it the subject of fa- 
miliar contemplation. His firm belief in a divine revelation,—in 
the mercy of God to a penitent soul which rested on its Savior, 
threw over this last scene the light of cheerfulness and hope. He 
requested a little time for the arrangement of his affairs, but even 
this was denied him by the heartless King. He was informed that 
execution must take place the next morning. Having taken leave 
of his wife, he drew up a brief justification of his conduct, and then 
taking his Bible, wrote upon a blank leaf these lines: — 

‘* Even such is time, that takes on trust 
Our life, our joys, our all we have, 

And pays us but with age and dust: 
Who in the dark and silent grave, 

Where we have wandered al! our ways, 
Shuts up the story of our days. 

But from this earth, this grave, this dust, 
The Lord shall raise me up, | trust.” 

A little before nine o’clock, Friday, Oct. 29, 1618, he was taken 
from prison to the place of execution. He ascended the scaffold 
with calmness, and saluted those who stood near, with the same 
graceful courtesy for which he had been ever distinguished.— 
Though weak from long sickness, he addressed the multitude, de- 
fending himself with calm and yet with convincing eloquence from 
the charges of his enemies. He concluded, by saying: ‘1 entreat 
that you all will join with me in prayer, to that Great God of Heaven 
whom I have grievously offended, that He will, of his Almighty 
goodness, extend to me forgiveness; being a man full of vanity, 
and one who has lived a sinful life. I have been a soldier, a sail- 
or, a courtier, all of them courses of wickedness and vice, but I 
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trust He will not only cast away my sins from me, but will receive 
me into everlasting life.” Having spent sometime in prayer, he 
rose and, clasping his hands, said ** now I am going toGod.” He 
desired to see the axe, which, upon being brought to him, he took, 
aod, as he passed his finger lightly over the edge, said, “It is a 
sharp medicine, but a sound cure for all diseases.” He then 
walked to a corner of the scaffold, and kneeling down, requested 
the peopte to pray with and for him. After a season of silent de- 
votion, he took off part of his apparel and laid his head upon the 
block. Being requested to turn his face to the East, he said “ It 
mattered little how the head lay, provided the heart was right.”— 
After two or three minutes, during which, as appeared from the 
motion of his lips, he was occupied in prayer, he gave the signal, 
and his head was severed from his body. ‘* Such,” at the age of 
sixty-six, ‘‘ were the last moments, and such the final close of this 
great man’s life. 

Raleigh was one of those great minds which leave an impres- 
sion upon the age in which they live. His personal history is in- 
timately associated with the history of England, during the reign 
of Elizabeth ; the triumph.of the Protestant religion, the humilia- 
tion of Spain, the independence of Holland,—discovery in Amer- 
ica, and the rise of that great naval and commercial prosperity 
which made England mistress of the seas. Compared with most 
of the distinguished men of his time,—the Cecils, the Howards, 
the Buckinghams, the Somersets, he appears immeasurably their 
superior. He had faults,—but there was nothing mean in him— 
nothing small. He had not the exquisite intellect of Bacon, but ia 
all that constitutes true nobleness of personal character, he far 
surpassed that illustrious contemporary. If Raleigh was ambitious, 
an ambition ever restless and sometimes ruinous, it was a feeling 
which arose out of love for his country and a zeal for her preémi- 
nence and glory. It was not, like Bacon’s, a narrow and cringing 
spirit, for which he was ready to stain his integrity and to barter 
his independence. If Raleigh loved wealth, it was with no sordid 
affection, but with a disposition to expend it freely in acts glori- 
ous to the nation. He did not, like Bacon, prostitute the majesty 
of justice, by taking bribes upon the bench, that he might squan- 
der the ill-gotten gains upon his own person. If Raleigh was wil- 
ling to flatter the vanity of Elizabeth, he did not lend himself, like 
Bacon, to pander to the worst passions of perhaps the basest mon- 
arch that ever disgraced the English throne. There is a striking 
contrast between Raleigh, on the one hand, exerting all his influ- 
ence to save from death the unhappy clergyman Udall,—becom- 
ing so importunate for his pardon that Elizabeth asks him “ when 
will you cease to be a beggar,” and he replying, “ when your maj- 
esty shall cease to be a benefactress,”—and Bacon, on the other, 
urging forward the condemnation of the aged Peacham, putting 
him to the rack, and striving to extort treason from his screams. If 
Raleigh was the enemy of Essex, and labored to secure his ruin, 
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he did not, like Bacon, after having received unmeasured kindness 
from that unhappy nobleman, “first volunteer his professional 
talents to shed the Earl’s blood, and then exert his literary talents 
to blacken the Earl’s reputation.” 

Whatever may have been the religious sentiments of Raleigh in 
early life, his long imprisonment, and his many misfortunes seem 
to have been the means of leading him to repose, with unwavering 
confidence in the hopes and promises of the Gospel. The pious 
and eloquent Bishop Hall, beautifully alludes to the effects of 
affliction upon his mind, by saying, “It is observed, that shining 
wood when kept within doors loses its light: it is otherwise with 
this, and many other active wits, which had never shined so much 
if not for closeness.” 

As a soldier, the fame of Raleigh may well rest upon the conquest 
of Fayal, and the capture of Cadiz. Asa Poet, Spenser even has 
highly praised his sweet and ‘ nectar sprinkled verse,” likening 
the harmony of its numbers to the ‘‘ melody of the summer’s night- 
ingale.” As a Historian, he has bequeathed to posterity an extra- 
ordinary monument of his genius and learning, in the ‘ History 
of the World.” As a statesman, his views of national policy were 
far in advance of his time, and he is said to have spoken on all 
subjects, with a ready and convincing eloquence. A prominent 
member of parliament, at the very beginning of that struggle, 
which in the next age shcok England to its centre, threw off on an- 
other continent her best and bravest spirits, and hurried her King 
to the scaffold, Raleigh, with a far reaching wisdom, defended the 
freedom of domestic industry, sought to relieve the people from 
the oppressive burdens of taxation, and gave his voice for the repeal 
of all monopolies, even when it was cutting off the great source of 
his wealth. 

But the name of Walter Raleigh, has higher claims than these, 
on the patriotic recollections of every American. Though himself 
unsuccessful in his attempts. to establish a colony on these shores, 
to “‘ him is due the honor of first projecting, and of keeping up by 
his unwearied efforts, at an enormous personal expenditure, the 
idea of permanent English settlements in America. His name 
therefore, is most intimately connected with the origin of these 
independent States, and must be held in grateful reverence by 
every student of American history. 

It is given to some great minds, by an almost prophetic power, 
to anticipate the future. Says the last will of Lord Bacon “ my 
name and memory I leave to foreign nations, and to mine own 
country after some time is passed over.” Perhaps, amid the gloom 
of imprisonment, and the anticipations of his own dastardly, judicial 
murder, there might have gleamed upon the eye of Raleigh some 
such vision of a coming time, and another land, in which his name 
and his memory should be vindicated. Perhaps, in those midnight 
hours, if we may suppose aught earthly to mingle with the mo- 
ments which he spent with his Bible and his God; as he felt 
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himself upstayed by the everlasting arm,—he too looked beyond 
the dark season in which Tyranny should triumph over Right, to 
discover the brightness of the future, and the glory of the new 
Continent which he had almost given to the English race — 
“Though his family was” to be ‘reduced to beggary, and he 
himself to die upon the scaffold,” he might have seen through the 
vista of years, the very Bible, with whose sacred truths he then 
held communion, discovered by an American citizen, and together 
with the last lines traced by his hand, stored among the priceless 
treasures which genius and taste have gathered as memorials of 
the noble and the good. He might have seen a great and sove- 
reign state in this empire republic, taking up his honored name, 
and ‘‘ reviving in its own capital, the Crry of Rateicn. Thus,” 
to use the words of a distinguished American historian, ‘“ express- 
ing its confidence in the integrity, and a grateful respect for the 
memory of the extraordinary man, who united in himself as many 
kinds of glory as were ever combined in a single individual.” 





THE OLD HOMESTEAD. 


Down in a quiet, sun-lit valley 
Stands my low-roofed cottage home ; 
Rushing thoughts around it rally, 
Thither wafted while I roam. 


There in summer, as of oldea 
Waves the green topp’d maple tree; 
There, in autumn sere and golden, 
Shadows flit across the lea. 


Still the streamlet cleaves the meadow, 
Bordered by the mantling vine, 

Where, beneath the tall oak’s shadow, 
Then I threw the hempen line. 


Thoughtless childhood ! happy childhood ! 
I would journey back to thee ; 

Roam again the ‘‘ tangled wild-wood,” 
Sport beneath the maple tree. 


There no busy Sorrows fashion 
Phantoms in the path of youth, 

Nor pale Care nor purple Passion 
Taint the bloom of Love and Truth. 
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THE LOST CHURCH—FROM UHLAND. 





BY L. F. ROBINSON. 





Oft seems a muffled peal to swell 
Where waves yon wood in lonely glory; 
By whom ’tis rung no tongue can tell, 
And scarcely legendary story. 
’Tis from the cHURCH, the long-lost chuRCH 
The wind-borne clang comes pealing ever: 
Once pious pilgrims thronged its porch, 
Now sought with many a vain endeavor. 


I pierced the wood with footstep bold :— 
’T was pathless, dark as groves infernal.— 
And standing ’mid Time’s dust and mould, 
I sought the throne of Gop Erernav. 
The wilderness was still as night; 
The peal resounded deeper, clearer; 
And as my thoughts winged higher flight, 
Descending echoes floated nearer. 





My mind was in confusion whirled, 
So lost was sense in soul’s dominion: 
I know not what mysterious world 
I visited on fancy’s pinion, 
A hundred years, methought, had sped 
While I was rapt in glorious dreaming! 
Till, through the parted clouds o’erhead, 
I saw Heaven’s vaulted splendor beaming. 


The sky was misty blue that day; 

The mounting sun was broad and golden; 
And, blushing in his rosy ray, 

There stood a MINSTER, proud and olden. 
The gilded clouds seemed wings of fire, 

To bear its turret skyward given, 
While, far aloft, its tapering spire 

Was fading in the blissful heaven. 


The Ber, with music wild yet bland, 
Was trembling in the ancient tower: 
It was not swung by mortal hand, 
But by the Breath of Heavenly Power. 
My barsting heart beat high and fast 
As that same BREATH swept strean-like o’er me 
Staggered, with quaking joy, I passed 
Up through the Dome which rose before me. 
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No pomp of words can paint the scene, 
Which in this holy pile was beaming. 
I saw the windows’ chastened sheen 
Through forms of pious martyrs streaming; 
Saw these angelic, shapes expand 
To lustrous life and beauty glorious, 
And with them sainted women stand, 
Whose meekness was through God victorious. 


My soul was lost in awe and love; 

Low at the altar sunk I, kneeling; 
The splendors of the sky above 

Were pictured on the gorgeous ceiling. 
Again I look! and there behold 

A sight too glorious for a mortal:— 
Each mighty arch was backward rolled, 

And open HEAVEN’s eternal portal. 


What majesty I there beheld, 

Unveiled to my adoring wonder— 
What heavenly music clearer swelled 

Than trumpet's clang or organ’s thunder— 
No might of language can reveal: 

Yet would’st thou feel this bliss unbounded, 
Heed earnestly the MUFFLED PEAL, 


Which through yon lonely wood resounded! 
Hartford, Ct. April, 1847. 


GEN. GREENE’S RETREAT THROUGH THE CAROLINAS. 


BY J. T. HEADLEY. 


To understand the ground over which this remarkable retreat 
was performed, it is necessary only to glance ata map. Three 
large rivers rise in the north-west parts of South and North Caro- 
lina, and flow in a south-easterly direction into the Atlantic. The 
lower, or more southern one, is the Catawba, which empties into 
the Santee. The next, north of it, and nearly parallel, is the 
Yadkin, emptying into the Pedee. The last, and more northern, 
is the Dan, which soon leaves its south-easterly direction, and 
winds bacl.wards and forwards across the Virginia line, and finally 
falls into the Roanoke. Greene was now on the Catawba, or 
most southern river, and directed his steps north—his line of 
progress cutting the Yadkin and Dau. To place a deep river be- 
tween two armies, effectually separates them for some time, while 
a retreating army between one and a powerful adversary, is almost 
sure to be ruined. ‘Therefore, the great effort of Cornwallis was 
to overtake his weak enemy somewhere between the rivers, while 
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the latter strained every nerve to keep a deep stream dividing 
him and his foe. Greene was now across the Catawba, which, 
swollen by the recent rains, prevented Cornwallis from crossing. 
But at length it began to subside, and the latter determined, by 
a night march to a private ford near Salisbury, ‘o deceive his an- 
tagonist, and cross without opposition. But Greene had been 
on the alert, ani stationed a body of militia there to dispute the 
passage. At day break the British column was seen silently ap- 
proaching the river. A deep hush was on every thing, broken 
only by the roar of the swollen waters, and not a living thing 
was to be seen onthe shore. Twilight still rested on the forest, 
and the turbid foam-covered stream looked doubly appalling in 
the gloom. The rain was falling in torrents, and the British com- 
mander, as he reined up his steed on the slippery banks, looked long 
and anxiously on the farther side. There all was wild and si- 
lent; but faint flashes of the American fires, in the woods, told 
too well that he had been forestalled. Still, the order to advance 
was given, and the column boldly entered the channel. With 
muskets poised above their heads to keep them dry, and leaning 
against each other to steady their slippery footing, the grenadiers 
pushed forward. As they advanced the water deepened, until it 
flowed in a strong, swift current, up to their waists. The cavalry 
went plunging through, but the rapid stream bore many of them, 
both horses and riders, downward in the darkness. The head of 
the column had already reached the centre of the river, when the 
voices of the sentinels rung through the darkness, and the next 
moment their guns flashed through the storm. The Americans, 
five hundred in number, immediately poured in a destructive vol- 
ley, but the British troops pressed steadily forward. Soldier after 
soldier rolled over in the flood, and Cornwallis’ horse was shot un- 
der him; but the noble animal, with a desperate effort, carried his 
rider to the bank before he fell. The intrepid troops at length 
reached the shore, and routed the militia. Cornwallis was now 
on the same side of the river with his antagonist, and prepared to 
follow up his advantage with vigor. But the latter no sooner 
heard that the enemy had passed the Catawba, than he ordered the 
retreat to the Yadkin. Through the drenching rain and deep mud, 
scarcely halting to eat or rest, the ragged troops dragged their 
weary way, and on the third day reached the river and commen- 
ced crossing. In the meantime, the recent rains had swollen this 
river also, so that by the time Greene had safely effected the pas- 
sage, the current was foaming by on a level with its banks. He 
had urged every thing forward with the utmost speed, and at mid- 
night, just as the last of the rear guard were embarking they were sa- 
luted with a volley from the advanced guard of the British. When 
the morning light broke over the scene, there lay the two armies 
within sight of each other, and the blessed Yadkin surging and roar- 
ing in threatening accents between, as if on purpose to daunt the 
invaders from its bosom. Stung into madness at this second es- 
cape of their enemy, the English lined the shore with artillery, 
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and opened a fierce cannonade on the American camp. But the 
army, protected by an elevated ridge, rested quietly and safely be- 
hind it. In a little cabin, just showing its roof above the rocks, 
Greene took up his quarters, and while his troops were reposing, 
commenced writing his despatches. The enemy suspecting the 
American general had established himself there, directed his ar- 
tillery upon it, and soon the rocks rung with the balls that smoked 
and bounded from their sides. It was not long before the roof of 
the cabin was struck, and the shingles and clapboards began to 
fly about in every direction—but the stern warrior within never 
once looked up, and wrote on as calmly as if in his peaceful home. 

Four days the British general tarried on the shores of the Yad- 
kin, and then, asthe waters subsided, again put his army in mo- 
tion. Moving lower down the river, he crossed over, and started 
anew after his adversary. But the latter, ever vigilant, was al- 
ready on his march for Guilford, where he resolved to make a 
stand, and strike this bold Briton to the heart. But on reaching 
Guilford, he learned, to his dismay, that the reinforcements proms 
ised him had not arrived. The English army was nearly double 
that of his own, and ali well-tried, disciplined soldiers; and he 
knew it would be madness to give battle on such disadvantageous 
terms. There was, therefore, no remedy but retreat, and this 
had now become a difficult matter. In the hope of being able to 
sustain himself at Guilford, he had suffered his enemy to approach 
so near, and block him in so effectually, that there was but one 
possible way of escape. Cornwallis at last deemed his prey se- 
cure, 

On the 10th of February, this battle of maneuvres again com- 
menced, and the two armies, now only twenty-five miles apart, 
stretched forward. Cornwallis supposed his adversary would 
make for the upper fords of the Dan, as there was nothing but fer- 
ries below, and hence put his army in such a position that he could 
crush him at once; but Greene quietly withdrew towards the 
Lower Dan, where he ordered boats to be congregated, in which 
he could transport his troops over. His object in this was two- 
fold; first, to place a deep instead of a fordable river between him 
and his formidable adversary, and secondly, to be in a situation to 
effect a junction with the reinforcements he expected from Vir- 
ginia. Discovering at once the error under which Cornwallis 
labored, he added to it by sending a large detachment to maneu- 
vre in front, as if the upper fords were indeed the object of his ef- 
forts. Col. Williams commanded this chosen body of men, and 
marched boldly against the entire English army. The British 
commander, thinking it to be the advanced guard of the Americans, 
began hastily to contract his lines, and make preparations for a 
fierce resistance. This detained his march, and allowed Greere 
to get a start, without which he must inevitably have been lost. 
The English were without baggage ; indeed, the whole army nad 
been converted into light infantry, which enabled it to move with 
much more alacrity than that of the Americans. It was now the 
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dead of winter—the roads of to-day were filled deep with mud, and 
to-morrow frozen hard, presenting a mass of rugged points to the 
soldiers’ feet, through which or over which they were compell- 
ed to drag themselves, urged on by the fear of destruction. In 
the meantime Cornwallis, apprised of his error, began the pursuit 
in good earnest. But that gallant rear-guard of Williams kept be- 
tween the two armies, slowly retreating, but still present—ever 
bending like a brow of wrath on the advancing enemy. The 
fate of the American army rested on its firmness and skill, and 
every officer in it seemed to feel the immense trust committed to 
his care. There were Lee’s gallant legion, and Washington’s 
heavy mounted, desperate horsemen, heroes every one. Vigilant, 
untiring, brave, they hovered with such a threatening aspect around 
the advancing columns, that they were compelled to march in close 
order to prevent an attack. The least negligence, the least over- 
sight, and the blow would fall like lightning. Never did a rear- 
guard behave more gallantly. The men were allowed only three 
hours’ sleep out of the twenty-four, and but one meal a day. By 
starting and pushing forward three hours before daylight, they 
were enabled to get a breakfast, and this was the last repast till 
next morning. Yet the brave fellows bore all without a mur- 
mur; and night after night, and day after day, presented the same 
determined front to the enemy. Cornwallis, believing fur a 
while that he had the whole American force in front, rejoiced in 
its proximity, knowing that when it reached the river it must per- 
ish—then Virginia would lie open to his victorious arms, and the 
whole South be prostrate. But when he at length discovered his 
mistake, he strained forward with desperate efforts. 

In the meanwhile, that fleeing army presented a most heart-ren- 
ding spectacle. Half clad, and many of them barefoot, with only 
one blanket for every four men, they toiled through the mire, or 
left their blood on the frozen ground—pressing on through the win- 
try storm and cold winds in the desperate struggle for life. At 
night when they snatched a few moments’ repose, three soldiers 
would stretch themselves on the damp ground under one blanket, 
and the fourth keep watch: and happy were those who had even 
this scanty covering. Over hills, through forests, across streams, 
they held their anxious way, drenched by the rains, and chilled by 
the water through which they waded—and, unprotected and uncov- 
ered, were compelled to dry their clothes by the heat of their own 
bodies. Greene saw their distress with bitter grief, but it could 
not be helped—his cheering words and bright example were all 
he could give them. Now hurrying along his exhausted columns, 
and now anxiously listening to hear the sound of the enemy’s 
guns in the distance, he became a prey to the most wasting anxie- 
ty. From the time he had set out for the camp of Morgan, on 
the banks of the Catawba, he had not taken off his clothes; while 
not an officer in the army was earlier in the saddle, or later out of 
it, than he. But undismayed—his strong soul fully resolved yet 
to conquer—he surveyed with a calm, stern eye, the dangers tha; 
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thickened around him. Should the rear-guard fail, nothing but a 
miracle could save him—but it should zot fail. Every deep-laid 
plan was thwarted, every surprise disconcerted, and every sudden 
movement to crush it eluded by its tireless, sleepless leaders.— 
Often within musket-shot of the enemy’s vanguard, the excited 
soldiers wished to return the fire; but the stern orders to desist 
were obeyed, and the two tired armies toiled on. It was a fear- 
ful race for life, and right nobly was it run. 

At length the main army arrived within forty miles of the ferry 
boats which were to place a deep river between them and the foe, 
and hope quickened every step. All night long they swept onward 
through the gloom, cheered by the thought that another day would 
place the object for which they struggled within their grasp. On 
that same cold and slippery night the noble rear-guard, slowly 
retreating, suddenly saw, at twelve o’clock, watch-fires blazing 
in the distance. There then lay the army, for which they had 
struggled so nobly and suffered so much, overtaken at last, and 
sure to fall. In this fearful crisis, that gallant band paused and held 
a short consultation; and then resolved, with one accord, to throw 
themselves in an overwhelming charge on the English army, and 
rolling it* back on itself, by a sacrifice as great as it was glorious, 
secure a few more hours of safety to those they were protecting. 
This noble devotion was spared such a trial; the fires were indeed 
those kindled by Greene’s so!diers, but the tired columns had depart- 
ed, and staggering from want of repose and food, were now 
stretching forward through the midnight, miles in advance. Corn- 
wallis, when he arrived at the smouldering camp-fires, believed 
himself almost up with Greene, and allowing his troops but a few 
moments’ repose, marched all night long. In the morning his 
van was close upon the rear of that firm guard. Now came the 
last prodigious effort of the British commander—that rear guard 
must fall, and with it, Greene, or all his labor and sacrifice would 
be in vain. On the banks of the Dan he had resolved to bury the 
American army, and if human effort and human energy could 
effect it, it should be done. His steady columns closed more 
threateningly and rapidly on the guard, pushing it fiercely before 
them, and scorning all meaner success, pressed forward for the 
greater prize. Stil] Lee’s intrepid legion, and Washington’s fear- 
less horsemen, hung black and wrathful around their path, striv- 
ing desperately, but in vain, to check their rapid advance. On, 
on, like racers approaching the goal, they swept over the open 
country, driving every thing before them. 

But at noon a single horseman was seen coming, in a swift gal- 
lop, up the road along which Greene had lately passed. Every eye 
watched him as he approached, and as he reined his psnting 
steed up beside the officer of that exhausted, but still resolute 
band, and exclaimed, “* The army is over the river,” a loud huzza 
rent the air. 

The main portion of the guard was now hastily dispatched by 
the shortest route to the ferry, while Lee still hovered with his 
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legion in front of Cornwallis. As the Sans neste the river, 
they saw Greene, wan and haggard, standing on the shore, and 
gazing anxiously up the road by which they were expected to 
appear. His army was over, but he had remained behind to learn 
the fate of that noble guard, and if necessary, to fly to its relief. 
His eye lightened with exultation, as he saw the column rush 
orward to the river with shouts which were echoed in deafening 
accents from the opposite shore. It was now dark, and the troops 
were crowded with the utmost dispatch into the boats and hast- 
ened over. Scarcely were they safely landed, before the banks 
shook beneath the hurried, heavy tramp of Lee’s legion, as it came 
thundering on towards the ferry. ‘The next moment the shores 
rung with the clatter of armor, as those bold riders dismount- 
ed, and leaped into the boats ready to receive them. The horses 
were pushed into the water after them, and the black mass 
disappeared in the gloom. In a few moments lights dancing 
along the farther shore, told of their safe arrival, and a shout that 
made the welkin ring went up from the American camp. Lee 
was the last man that embarked; he would not stir till his brave 
dragoons were all safe; and as the boat that bore him touched 
the shore, the tread of the British van echoed along the banks he 
had just left. The pursuing columns closed rapidly in towards the 
river, but the prey they thought within their grasp had escaped. 
Not a boat was left behind, and Cornwallis saw with the keenest 
anguish, a deep broad river rolling between him and his foe. It 
was a bitter disappointment; his baggage had all been destroyed 
in vain, and this terrible march of two hundred and fifty miles 
made, only to be retraced. 

But no pen can describe the joy and exultation that reigned in 
the American camp that night. The army received that gallant 
rear guard with open arms, ‘and hailed them as their deliverers. 
Forgot was all—their lacerated feet, and stiffened limbs, and emp- 
ty stomachs and scanty clothing—and even the wintry wind swept 
by unheeded in the joy of their escape. Together they sat down 
and recounted their toils, and asked, each of ‘the other, his perils 
and hardships by the way. Laughter, and mirth, and songs, and 
all the reckless gaiety of a camp from which restraint is taken, 
made the shores echo. But it was with sterner pleasure Greene 
contemplated his escape; and as he looked on the majestic river, 
rolling its broad, deep current onward in the star-light, a mountain 
seemed to lift from his heart. He listened to the boisterous mirth 
about him, only to rejoice that so many brave fellows had been 
snatched from the enemy; then turned to his tent to ponder on 
his position, and resolve what next to do. 

Thus ended this glorious retreat. It had been conducted for 
two hundred and fifty miles, through a country not furnishing a 
single defile in which a stand could be made. Three large rivers 
had been crossed, forests traversed—and through rain and mud, and 
over frost and ice, Greene had fled for twenty days, baffling 
every attempt of his more powerful antagonist to force him to a 
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decisive action. For the skill in which it was planned, the resolu- 
tion and energy with which it was carrried through, and the dis- 
tance traversed, it stands alone in the annals of our country, and 
will bear comparison with the most renowned feats of ancient or 
modern times. It covered Greene .with more glory than a victory 
could have done, and stamped him at once the great commander. 





CLASSIC VAGARIES. 
PROLOGUE. 


Weare not aware that any attempt has ever been made, either in 
this country or Europe, to describe, by @ series of pictures, the 
manners, fashions and every-day life of Rome during the classical 
era of her history. Books of antiquities or archeology are, as a 
general thing, a confused medley of isolated items. Alphabetical 
dictionaries are worse, because in them the same faults are com- 
mitted systematically. Annotations are the hay and stubble of 
classical learning; elaborately dry. ‘‘ Excursions,” (as they are 
called,) are rambling enough perhaps, but the reader feels that, 
however beautiful the subject through which he is wandering may 
be, he has a pedant and a bore at his side. The novelist is some- 
times attacked with a learned fever, and locates his scene in the 
court of Augustus or Nero; but his sketches of Roman manners are 
always extravagant, or incorrect, or superficial, or merely fanciful. 
Yet through such channels as these must we gather all our infor- 
mation concerning the most wonderful social life, that was ever 
known in the world. Scholars, perhaps, have no reason to com- 
plain of this. They have Virgil, Catullus, Terence, Plautus, Pliny 
and Martial for guide-books and can go to Rome any day. But 
common readers suffer for this deficiency in our literature. So 
general is ignorance upon the topics before alluded to, that a plain 
story, setting forth the daily routine of Roman habits and manners, 
would, it is very likely, be greeted with strong surprise, if not with 
flat incredulity on the part of most readers. 

The present uses of our knowledge of ancient Rome appear to 
be threefold: first, to form the staple of rhetorical illustrations to 
historians, the orators of great civic “occasions,” and the whole 
tribe of debaters: secondly, to furnish silken tourists with themes 
for rhapsodies in prose, whenever they come within range of the 
Capitoline Hill or Trajan’s pillar; thirdly, to supply school boys 
and college students with valuable text-books. By this barbarous 
method it has become generally understood, that Rome was the 
genuine reflex of Daniel’s vision of the fourth beast, with its iron 
teeth and feet that crushed the nations—the centre of a rude, war_ 
like monarchy: that Rome was also well-stocked with fine build, 
ings of the Grecian order, whose ruins stil] remain; and finally 
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that she was the nurse of various great orators, poets and histori- 
ans. But in addition to these thoroughly established facts, the 
attentive student may learn that the evidences of civilization, ele- 
gance and refinement, which marked the interior life of Old Rome, 
are such as might properly make us blush—not perhaps for the at- 
tainments of modern society, but for our over-estimation of our 
own progress. 

Rome was not the City of Empire for nothing. The glowing 
eulogy of Martial— 

Rome, the Goddess of the World, 

Mistress of the nations reckoned, 

Has no equal and no second— 
was not applied merely because a circle drawn in the sand by one 
of her victorious generals around a remote people united them in 
firm allegiance to an empire, of which they knew nothing, saw 
nothing, conceived nothing. Her conquests extended farther.— 
The city was a great temple of trophies. Besides the sacred 
shields, the embroidered flags, the coat of mail torn from the hos- 
tile chieftain, the trappings of horses, the buckles und spears 
which adorned the walls of her pagan edifices, she exhibited the 
spoils of her tributaries in the household luxury and elegance 
which abounded through her private dwellings: the harvest of a 
commerce planted by the sword. 

The Roman knight at morning threw off his coverlet wrought 
with needle work at Babylon, and raised the tapestry of Tyre which 
hung before the entrance of his chamber. He entered his bath- 
room, the walls of which glistened with the marble of Alexandria 
beautifully adorned with Numidian carvings. He ascended to 
his dining-room, furnished with Grecian statuary and pictures, sunk 
upon his Persian couch, and, instead of sitting at table like his 
sturdy ancestors, reclined after the fashion of the conquered East. 
He wrote his letters upon paper from the land of the Pharaohs and 
Ptolemies, and read from parchment manufactured at Pergamus. 
He anointed himself with the perfumes of Arabia the Happy. The 
iron of Spain served him for weapons. His dice were made from 
the ivory of India. He won his races with the horses of Epirus. 
Around the neck of his wife hung pearls from the German Ocean. 
His funeral litter was borne by slaves from beyond the Mediterra- 
nean, and his lifeless remains turned to dust in a tomb of porphyry, 
quarried in the islands of the Hgean. All this display could be 
made at Rome, and yet no item be borrowed from a nation which 
did not acknowledge the supremacy of the Roman name. Mag- 
nificence, which had so vast a treasury of supply, can hardly be 
estimated, and of course not justly described. It is however but 
fair that such facts should excite curiosity, and induce us to try to 
lift the curtain which hides the interior of Roman civilization. 

If the reader will have patience to follow us in the masquer- 
ade, through which we shall endeavor to conduct him, he may en- 
counter many objects new and strange. But he should keep in 
mind, that the whole series is rather intended to remind scholars 
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what ought to be done, than to give a specimen of what may be 
done. 

It is our intention to write for English readers; including those 
whose virgin minds are guiltless of any knowledge of the dead 
languages. To accomplish this, all Latin words will be carefully 
excluded: at least as nearly all as possible. 

The subjects will be selected at random: yet it is likely that 
every subject will involve more or fewer general statements with 
regard to Roman life and manners. 

No fanciful pictures will be drawn. Every statement will be 
founded on fact. If in grouping, (in order to give more vivacity 
to the sketches,) probability is consulted instead of actual knowl- 
edge, it must be remembered that the details are accurate, although 
their connection may be conjectural. This will not affect the just- 
ness of the representation, in relation to the general subject of Ro- 
man Interior Life. 


I. 


A ROMAN BOOK. 


We must suppose, friendly reader, that, by some wonderful ne- 
cromancy, Rome, as she was under her Emperors, is still in exist- 
ence. But let us not forget that the rest of the world still holds 
on its daily routine, undisturbed by our classic dream. In this 
manner we shall be enabled to feel the contrasts and resemblances 
of ancient and modern civilization. 

Remember, we are now in Rome. 

Shall we visit a bookstore? There are several grouped togeth- 
et, forming a Bookseller’s Row, in the street called Argiletum. 
You will hardly find another book-market any where else in Rome. 
In this street you will observe the temples and statues of Ver- 
tumnus and Janus, the gods of merchandise. Between the two 
and in the finest part of the market-place, (from which circum- 
stance you can infer the rank and importance which the trade holds 
in Rome,) is the piazza of the brothers Sosius. Sosii they are 
ealled—the brothers Harper of the ancient craft. By the way, 
they are Horace’s booksellers, and have sold many a copy of those 
vivacious sketches of human nature, full of pointedness and ame- 
nity, which, notwithstanding their strong infusion of satire and 
poetry, he has modestly published under the name of “ discourses.” 
Martial, the epigrammatist, seems to have no particular favorite 
among the book-sellers. So great was the rush for his volumes, 
when they first appeared, on account of their sparkling wit and 
close personalities, that he was obliged to distribute them among 
various tradesmen. He has advertised in different epigrams, at 
least four, of whom his works may be obtained. Martial never 
seems to have an appreciation of what Ovid, Horace and Virgil, 
talked so prettily about—immortality—but has a great deal to say 
about the pence which his writings ought to bring him. In this 
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latter connection, he does not foeget | to omeke frequent mention of 
his booksellers. One of them is located opposite the market-place 
of Cesar. He was once a slave, I believe, and his name is At- 
rectus. The street, you will observe, is full of booksellers, private 
residences, temples of the deities, tailors and shoemakers. The 
house of Cicero’s brother Quintus, is situated in some part of it. 
Perhaps you remember one of Martial’s epigrams, into which he 
introduces Atrectus. It contains some useful hints on book-bor- 
rowing, and I will repeat it. 


Every day Lupercus meets me, 

Takes my hand and thus he greets me; 
‘ Martial, it would give me joy, 

Could I only send a boy 

All your Epigrams to borrow: 

I'll return them on the morrow,” 

Pray, Lupercus, spare the lad: 

Really, ’t would be quite too bad, 

Should you send him all the way 

Up to Pirus, where I stay. 

After this fatiguing ramble 

Through three stories he must scramble, 

O’er three tedious pairs of stairs— 

Think of it'!—three tedious pairs. 

It can be much nearer gol; 

I'l direct you to the spot. 

Argiletum is a street, 

Where we very often meet. 

Opposite to Ceesar’s forum 

You will find a handsome store-room : 

Every post is written o’er 

With a catalogue of more 

Poets, than you ever deemed 

In the Muses’ temples dreamed. 

When you reach this little shop, 

Kept by one Atrectus—stop ! 

Ask for me; he will himself 

Take it from the second shelf, 

Bound in purple, and the cover 

With a pumice polished over; 

Sold for five-pence—moderate, quite. 

** ’m not worth it!’’—Zounds, you are right! 


Shall we enter the book-store of Atrectus? As Martial has 
warned us, all the poets are advertised on the door-posts. We 
ascend one pair of stairs or steps to reach the apartment. The 
room is filled from ceiling to floor with book-shelves, some of 
which evidently contain choice works, being fitted with doors and 
ornamented with inlayings of glass. The shelves are numbered 
and subdivided into what the Romans prettily call “nests.” The 
books resemble leather cases, of gorgeous colors stamped with flar- 
ing titles and ornamented with ivory, ebony and citron wood clasps. 
You exclaim at once, they are rolls, not volumes. Think 
fora moment; what is a volumen or volume but a roll? Hither, 
the last popular work of the season is brought, not by hundreds 
of copies to satisfy large “orders,” but one by one, as fast as 
the copyists can multiply them. 
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Would you like to buy? Remember that the Roman trader 
operates entirely on the one-price system, and an attempt to dicker 
will only provoke surprise. You may wonder a little at the for- 
mality required to clinch a bargain; but the Roman law requires, 
in order to complete a contract, that the seller should announce his 
willingness to sell and that you should express a readiness to buy. 
You can get credit, if you choose, and the debt will be charged on 
the books of that public accountant, who keeps a money-table in a 
portico not far ofl. But bear in mind the necessity of paying on 
the first day of the ensuing month. Roman creditors rarely grant 
“extensions.” It is for this reason, that Horace calls the first day 
of the month a melancholy season, and Ovid speaks of it as “ fleet,” 
because it recurs so often with its sad account of debts contracted 
and unpaid. Books, as an article of merchandise, are certainly 
cheap. Martial’s book of three hundred epigrams—which he calls 
small because it can be easily carried in the hand !—is sold for 
about fifteen or sixteen cents of American currency, although every 
line and letter is the work of a copyist; to say nothing of the cost 
of binding in purple parchment. __ It is really to be regretted, that I 
cannot inform you how many editions of popular works have been 
sold. It cannot even be conjectured. 

Perhaps you are curious to know where books are made. You 
must not confound things; you are now in a taberna or store, not 
in an officina or work-shop. By the way, there are no factories 
full of operatives in Rome. A work-shop usuallv contains one ar- 
tisan, who, as no systematical division of labor is in vogue, under- 
takes all branches of his business. Unfortunately for your curios- 
ity, there is no such thing as a book-bindery or shop for the man- 
ufacture of books in the city. The successful author keeps slaves, 
whose peculiar occupation it is to transcribe and “ bind” copies of 
his works. (The mode of binding will be explained hereafter.) 
In fact, the author has the sole risk of publication, when he issues 
his volume; not a very startling risk it is true, as one copy makes 
an edition. To be sure, I have read somewhere, that, when Pliny 
the Elder was in Spain, he was offered about sixteen thousand 
dollars for his “* common-place books”—probably a desultory col- 
lection of facts by that miracle of learning. This work at the time 
of his death, amounted to one hundred and sixty volumes, but was 
not as large at the time of the offer. For what purpose the work 
was wanted by the would-be purchaser, can only be conjectured. 
It seems probable, however, that his design was to obtain the priv- 
ilege of publication. If this was his object, he must have expect- 
ed, in order to reap any advantage from the sale of the work at 
the cheap rate for which books are sold at Rome, to have disposed 
of several thousand copies! It is very confidently stated that the 
first copy-right was granted in Venice in 1469. Roman honor, 
however, is as good a safeguard against abuses of*an author’s 
right, as a statute. When a work passes the confines of Italy, it 
is not so safe. Copies are multiplied by other hands than those 
of the author’s slaves. If England will but look minutely into her 
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own history, she may think it modest to cease her clamors for an 
International copy-right law, to protect the rights of British authors 
in foreign countries. Hear what Martial says: 
’Tis not alone Rome’s listless crowd 
Who relish Martial’s sparkling grace, 
But where our eagles, fierce and proud, 
Shine in the frosty air of Thrace, 
The rough centurion, turning o’er 
My pages, daily wears them more. 
Nay, Barrain sings my lines, they say,— 
Our Island conquest, far away. 
And yet what boots it? this my purse 
Is none the better ; haply worse. 

It is natural that you should desire to investigate the whole art 
and mystery of book-making. As I have mingled a little with our 
favorite Roman authors, perhaps I can explain the process. 

The author, in his anxiety to have his compositions polished to 
the last degree, first writes his work on a tablet of white or col- 
ored wax, that is, a board covered with a thin layer of this ma- 
terial. This is done, for the facilities which it affords for correc- 
tion. Some use a coarse sort of paper, from which erasures can 
be made without leaving the material too thin. But wax is pref- 
erable, because the writer can proceed faster, according to Quin- 
tilian, who estimates that considerable time is consumed by fre- 
quently dipping a split reed into ink, as is necessary when paper is 
used. Instead of scratching out or interlining as the Roman does 
who uses paper, the writer merely turns his iron (not steel) pen 
upside down and smoothes the wax, where the mistake is made, 
with the broad and flat end. It must not be supposed that waxen 
tablets must be written upon slowly. Some of the trained copy- 
ists can keep up with the most rapid dictation. Their iron pen 
is called a stile. 

When the rough manuscript has been sufficiently revised, the 
book manufacture commences. 

Books are made of paper or parchment.* You cannot of course 
find in Rome a paper factory, where the whole operation of mak- 
ing paper can be observed. Yet there are work-shops here where 
it is polished, dressed, and in fact made over. That of Fannius 
is the most celebrated, but I aim not familiar with its location. 
The plant papyrus, which grows in the stagnant pools of Egypt to 
the height of fifteen feet, has several delicate coatsof bark. These 
are separated into as thin plates as possible with a needle. One 
membrane is then spread upon a table, having first been wet with 
the muday and glutinous waters of the Nile. Another is then laid 
across it perpendicularly, so that the two “grains” represent the 
warp and woof of a web of cloth. The preparation is then trim- 


*Our word “ parchment’ is derived from “‘ pergamentum.” When one of 
the Ptolemies prohibited the exportation of papyrus from Egypt, out of jeal- 
ousy of Eumenes, king of Pergamus and a rival collector of magnificent 
libraries, the latter invented the use of sheep-skin for manuscripts. The skin 
thus used was called “ pergamentum,” in honor of the country of the inventor. 
Our “ vellum ” is a contraction of ‘ vetulinum,” calf-skin. 
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med, put undera press and dried in the sun. I suppose that the 
paper thus made may be called “‘ hot-pressed.” 

But at Rome nev processes of smoothing, drying, dressing, pu- 
rifying and rendering it pliable have been discovered, and carried 
to various degrees of perfection. As religion or superstition has 
been the mother of all that is most elegant in art or beautiful in 
literature—of architecture, statuary and poetry—so it happened 
that the best paper was originally made and used solely for sacred 
volumes. For this reason it was called “‘sacred service” paper. 
But the use of fine paper gradually became more general, and the 
best quality was called, after Rome’s second emperor, the “‘ royal 
Augustan.” The second quality was called from the queen con- 
sort, *‘ Livia’s paper:” just as other countries have since had 
* Prince Albert’s own foolscap” and * Victoria’s Imperial Letter.” 
But times and emperors change, and since the “ royal Augustan,” 
which is thin and likely to blot, has been improved into a more un- 
exceptionable quality, it has been named after the emperor Claudi- 
us. But this 1s not the only method of christening paper. The 
skill of Fannius in the manufacture has made that named after him 
celebrated and popular; as other countries have their ‘‘ Hudson’s” 
or “ Butler’s superfine.” Various sorts of paper are named from 
the place where it is manufactured. We have in Rome, not the 
“ Southwark Mills,” but the “* Amphitheatre Paper,” so called 
from the district of Alexandria where it is made. The most supe- 
rior paper is called from its size, ‘‘ Long-Skin,” corresponding per- 
haps to “* folio-post” rather than foolseap. Some sheets of this are 
a foot and a half long, and a foot broad. It is highly expensive 
and was used by Cicero for documents of extraordinary value. 

The instrament used in Rome for writing on paper is a reed, 
sharpened into the shape of a pen, and split at the point. This is 
dipped into what is called “ blacking ;” also called sepia. Sepia, 
you remember, is the naturalist’s name for the cuttle-fish, which, 
when likely to be caught, envelops itself in an inky mist beneath 
the surface of the water, and escapes, like Juno, under the sem- 
blance of a cloud. Some have been wild enough to suppose that 
the cuttle-fish is itself used for ink here in Rome, but this is a vain 
tradition, no doubt. 

The author’s mysterious duties are now all performed and the 
book has been passed over to the slaves, who have copied it. Let 
us observe one of these literary servants, whom we shall find in 
Martial’s third story room at Pirus. The book lies in scattered 
leaves before him. (The sheets are called “ leaves” because leaves 
were the original materials for writing.) They are not written on 
both sides, as the voluminous Pliny’s are generally filled. This 
servant is called a ‘‘ paster” or ‘“ gluer,’”’ and there is a monument 
existing in one of the Roman cemeteries to the “ paster” of Tibe- 
rius. He first sticks the leaves together with glue, making one 
long page of them. Although Roman books often consist of se- 
veral volumes, (Pliny’s Rhetoric is published in six, while all the 
works of the date swe Homer are in one!) a volume rarely con- 
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sists of more than one page, and a page is never composed of more 
than twenty leaves, pasted together. Some books are, it is true, 
divided into separate leaves, after the invention of Julius Casar— 
resembling a book of other and more modern nations. But these 
are rarely any thing more than memorandum books or public doc- 
uments.* The prolixity of the latter—a fault of theirs peculiar to 
all ages and countries—makes it necessary that they should be 
bound in this form. The memorandum books, which nearly all 
the Romans carry, are a set of ivory or box-wood tablets coated 
with wax. These are scratched with an iron pencil. Obsérve 
yonder young knight clasping the note-book, which his servant has 
just handed to him, to his breast. It contains a line from his mis- 
tress. The Roman lover, instead of notes written with a crow- 
quill on perfumed paper and in a neat envelope, scratches on his 
memorandum book, gives it to his messenger and receives her an- 
swer beneath his own request or invitation. Vows, written in wax, 
can be little better than those in sand. By the way, do not laugh 
at that iron pencil as being unromantic. Let yonder Roman lord- 
ling be attacked, and his stilet will become a stiletto. It was 
with a stile that Julius Casar parried the thrusts of the regicide 
Cassius. It was a stile which the indignant Roman hurled at his 
emperor and judge, when the facile Claudius admitted a shameless 
woman to testify against him. 

After the leaves are stuck together in one long leaf, the end of 
the latter is glued to a wand of wood, around which the sheet is 
rolled up. ‘Then the covers of hide or parchment are fastened 
around them. These are polished, not like paper with a boar’s 
tooth, but with a pumice-stone. In fact, the latter process seems 
merely to be the rubbing or scraping off of the hair or furze, and 
is not always performed. These covers are next dyed with pur- 
ple—a custom not confined to Rome. 

An ivory clasp, called a “ navel,” is then placed in the centre of 
the scroll; or, if there are two, they are placed near to the ends, 
You may have been induced heretofore to believe that these orna- 
ments were placed on the ends of the roller, and on that account 
called “ horns.” Perhaps you had forgotten for the moment what 
Tibullus sings in his elegy to his book : 


** Between thy covers shine thy painted horns.”’ 


These bosses are generally of ivory, furnishing a fine contrast to 
the rich purple of the cover. 

The next step is to mark on the side the title, commonly con- 
sisting merely of the name of the author, in vermilion or some oth- 
er high color. Then the red ribbons are tied, one to each cover: 
the juice of cedar-wood is sprinkled over the whole, both inside 
and outside, to prevent the ravages of book-moths and worms. 
The work is done! It is neatly enveloped in ‘* merchant’s paper,” 


*A book thus bound was called a ‘‘ Codex,” whence comes our “‘ code.” 


tThis sentence will explain the origin of the word “ stilztto,” which the 
Italians originated, and which we have adopted. 
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or wrapping-paper, as it is elsewhere called, or in the waste leaf of 
a more mortal publication—a custom which will probably prevail 
for a long time to come—and despatched to the bookseller. 

Let us pass to the Via Sacra, and observe among the crowd who 
press from the forum over its flinty pavement, those who happen to 
be carrying books. We may learn sorsething from them. Here 
loiters a young lad, whose rarely cheap education costs but a cent 
and half a year, carrying his books and paper-slate in his satchel, 
which is swung over his left shoulder Near this child of inferior 
rank, passes another—a young scion of nobility—whose books are 
carried, not by himself in a satchel, but by the slave who treads in 
his lordly footsteps, and has a box under his arm. This person- 
age, with the two narrow stripes of purple on the breast of his 
robe, is one whose prerogative is mighty for good or evil—a tribune 
of the people. He is carrying a huge code in his hands, from 
which he will soon read aloud a law before a public assembly. In 
the distance, you may perceive a young man with a letter in his 
hand. This consists of several leaves, like the books of other coun- 
tries. He has broken the waxen seal impressed with a knightly 
ring, snapped the thread which is designed to betray fraud, and, 
as he approaches, is studying the postscript, which is written in a 
single line crosswise on the margin. ‘That fellow, who dashes by 
so furiously, is a courier, with a royal order in his hand for relays 
of horses. It consists of two leaves and is written over on but one 
side. It is, in other words, a specimen of the “ royal letters pat- 
ent.” Such orders only last until a certain time, when they be- 
come outlawed. Pliny the Younger, once made use of one of 
them to expedite the journey of his wife to visit a bereaved rela- 
tive, and his bold act was approved by his royal master, Trajan. 
Here is hastening a Roman maiden, with a book in the folds of 
her dress. Very likely, it is a copy of Martial’s latest book of epi- 
grams; for he assures us that the ladies are extravagantly fond of 
his writings. He evidently thinks, that the beautiful sex are fond 
of scandal. 

Is it your wish to see a Roman library? Undoubtedly you are 
aware of that remarkable fact, under which lurks so beautiful a 
moral, that the first public library in the world was opened in the 
Temple of Liserty at Rome. I[t would seem that Liberty and 
the Press were born to be united, the world over. Ovid, in his 
Jamentation over the various details of wretchedness, to which his 
exile subjects him, mentions his longings for the libraries of Rome, 
and calls this, to which I just alluded, 

The fane, where Liberty was first enshrined— 
The first asylum of recorded Mind. 

Shall we enter the library in the Capitol (not at Washington,) 
where the public archives are to be obtained: which, by the way, 
constituted Domitian’s sole reading, although he sent to Alexandria 
to replace the miscellaneous works which perished in the confla- 
gration of the old Capitol? Or shall we seek out the library of 
Faustus, (not the friend of Mephistophiles,) where Cicero once fed 
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himself (to use his own expression) with books; or to that of Atti- 
cus, where this true Roman gentleman sat under his bust of Aris- 
totle, perusing the works of his literary friends? Or would you 
choose that of Pliny the Younger, at his Laurentine villa, through 
whose windows the wintry sun streamed during its whole daily cir- 
cuit; where he lay listening to the murmurs and the roar of the 
sea, or poring over those volumes which he took down from a 
closet empanelled in the wall, and were—as he most wittily said— 
books not to be read, but to be re-read? We might visit that of 
Silius Italicus, crowded with statues and busts, eminent among 
which, is that of his idol, Virgil. If we select the library of any 
man of wealth, we shall find elegant book-cases distributed around 
the room ; exquisite statues, busts and pictures, lining the walls; 
the doors of the cases inlaid with glass, and the ceiling glistening 
with the same material. The shelves are of cedar and ebony, 
filled to the very top of the wall with volumes. A library is se- 
lected by the Roman Dives without regard to the merits of books, 
but with an evident partiality for gorgeous bindings, glaring ti- 
tles, and a multitude of volumes—an absurd fancy not altogether 
Roman. The library and the bath-room stand on a level, as ne- 
cessary ornaments to asplendid dwelling. Books are bought for 
the same purpose as Corinthian vases and Greek pictures; to be 
the furniture of a supper-room for the evening party in Rome is 
given in the library. Seneca, in rebuking this folly, grows so ex- 
travagant as to declare that it would take a life-time to read the 
titles of the books in some of these collections. He asks the rea- 
son of this profusion, and shrewdly adds: A multitude of books 
oppresses and does not instruct the reader; it is better to devote 
yourself to a few books than to ramble through many. He could 
tolerate the literary avarice of a bookish virtuoso, but disdained the 
desecration of the works of genius to be the machinery of foppery. 
He says: I would of course pardon this profusion, if it sprung from 
an excessive passion for study, but these books are the toys of ex- 
quisitism ; and the works of men, whom their genius has made 
sacred, are accumulated, like their busts, for the sake of display 
and to grace our walls. 

If you have kindly followed me thus far, curious reader, in my 
desultory saunterings among the paper shops, book-stores and li- 
braries of old Rome, perhaps I cannot bid you “ au revoir’ with a 
better word of parting, than by reminding you of a beautiful su- 
perstition, which exists here in this pagan city. It is founded on 
almost Christian sentiments, which I trust you are too profound to 
despise, though you stand within the walls of a city, wherein Tra- 
jan was but lately deliberating concerning the best method of ** pun- 
ishing” the followers of Christ. It is passing strange that such a 
superstition should be so strongly set forth by Plautus, a dashing 
delineator of common life, who revels in the satire, humor, and 
broad caricature of the stage. But he has alluded to it in the pro- 
logue of his plans, entitled “The Cable.” The speaker in Are- 
turus, who is explaining his own prerogative and that of the other 
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watchers of the nightly sky. He mentions a “ book of remem- 
brance,” kept by Jupiter on high, in which the evil acts of meu 
are recorded, and the other book, containing a register of human 
virtues. But let us listen to Arcturus. My paraphrase will not 
exaggerate to the least degree the moral sentiment of the original. 


We are Jove’s sentinels ; thus, every even, 

Posted along the azure fields of heaven, 

To note, with burning eyes, the restless flow 

Of human action in the world below ; 

To learn whom riches curse and whom they bless ; 
To mark fidelity and gentleness ; 

Observing those, whose claims on falsehood built 
With shameless front make law the slave of guilt. 
All these we see, and straight the tidings bring 
To the high chancery of our sovereign king. 
They, who some crime have meditated long 

And ask of Justice sanction of the wrong, 
Perchance succeed, by many a cunning feat, 

In blinding wisdom on her judgment-seat. 

Jove overrules the sentence, makes it vain, 

And turns to dreadful loss their fancied gain. 


Jove has ANOTHER RECORD, clear and fair: 
The deeds of virtue are engraven there. 


Let not the wicked fancy that their stain 

Will be forgiven for a victim slain. 

They waste their labor : Jove will not receive 
The tainted off ’ring which the perjured give. 
Far better may the pure in spirit dare 

To seek forgiveness, answering to his prayer. 
Gladly I warn the good, then, still to lead 

A life of pious thought and honest deed. 

Hold fast the good ; unwavering in your choice: 
When all is over, ye shall then rejoice. 


PROF. FELTON’S AGAMEMNON OF ESCHYLUS, 
WITH ENGLISH NOTES. 


It is no dishonor to sculpture to say of it, that even in its per- 
fection it is defective as the art of expression. The defect is but 
negative, and in this regard it resembles all other departments in 
high art. The difference is only in degree. It may strive to 
express passion—it will be passion petrified ; or music, it must be 
frozen music; it may struggle to be eloquent—it can only be the 
eloquence of silence—eloquence in repose. 

In the drama, expression is carried toa higher point. Language 
being the vehicle or the drapery of thought, is a much more 
direct, transparent and elastic medium for the exhibition of subtle 
high-wrought poetic passion. But when this language is the 
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flexible, the musical, the nervous Greek, and in the plastic hand 
of the great master of tragic art, what else could we have expected, 
under appropriate circumstances, than an “Attic tragedy of the 
stateliest and most regal arguments.” 

Such have we received. Such Prof. Felton has introduced to 
American students, in this great master-piece of the ‘ Grecian 
Shakspeare” as he finely and justly styles it. ‘‘ Sculpture,” says 
Cowper, “ gives bond in stone and ever-during brass, to guard and 
immortalize her trust.”” But where now is the brazen statue, the 
Minerva Polias of Phidias? where his Olympian Jupiter? where 
above all, that most magnificent Chryselephantine, one of the 
“immortal maid,” the protecting goddess of the Parthenon? 
When Lord Elgin brought to London, from the ruins of the Acro- 
polis those splendid fragments, the scholars and artists of the 
civilized world were in an ecstasy of joy. How ardently every 
intelligent admirer wished they could have looked upon those 
works, as they came breathing from the cunning right hand of the 
master! How they desired to see those things which Pericles saw! 
If such were the torso, what must the full stature of the perfect 
man have been? But this Tragedy has descended to us through 
twenty-three centuries unmutilated, while temples have crumbled, 
and dynasties perished forever. And yet how slight a notice does 
its editor receive, either from private sources or from his govern- 
ment, compared with what Lord Elgin received from both. The 
one furnished his countrymen with the legs and arms of men, the 
bodies of centaurs, horses’ heads and torsos of Cecrops and Her- 
cules. Had he procured for them an entire Apollo, a Laocoon or 
a Niobe, greater would have been their joy and his fame. But in 
the Agamemnon we have no cold, corroded and heart-saddening 
fragment. We have passion in high and swelling relief; all the 
concealed purposes and evanescent emotions of the soul delineated 
with more vivid and impressive power, than “ by the sweet 
mystery of lines and colors,” and a music in its progress and its 
pauses that makes every chord of the heart to vibrate. 

A critical analysis would disclose to us more fully, not only the 
fine proportions and perfect consistence of the whole, but the 
matchless beauty of some of its minor pictures, which seem rather 
to have crystalized into one than been inwoven even by the hand 
of genius. The different characters also are sustained throughout 
with great distinctness. There is the most agreeable diversity in 
unity, and yet the highest artistic unity in multeity. Were their 
names not given, we should never confound the language of any 
one character with that of any other. The words of Cassandra 
and of the Chorus, are as easily distinguished as Spring and 
Autumn. In the terrible consistency of Clytemnestra’ s character, 
we have all that. is ferocious, daring, and bloody in Jezebel, and 
the steady desperate decision of Lady Macbeth, with a far reach- 
ing purpose, and a remorselessness that would utterly appal the 
murderers of Naboth and Duncan. We breathe more freely when 
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we reflect at the close of the tragedy, that it is fiction not fact. 
Our love of the sex, or of the race, makes us glad that the heroine 
is not a daughter of Eve, but a creation of Aéschylus. 

This swperhumanizing, if we may be allowed the word, is one 
of the prominent characteristics of this poet. ‘ It seems,” says 
Schlegel, “as if it required an effort in him, to condescend to 
paint mere men tous.” Everything is bold, stately, sublime. He 
seems to be familiar alone with gods and Titans. The grand and 
the gloomy are his element. Seas, mountains, thunderings, and 
earthquakes, heroes and the heroic, were the materials out of 
which his spirit builded up these lofty and imperishable structures. 
We can scarcely conceive of “‘the meanest flower that blows,” 
giving to him ‘* thoughts that did often lie too deep for tears,” or 
that he ever bowed down his ear to hear the “still sad music of 
humanity.” Had he lived in our day, Dante rather than Words- 
worth would have been his favorite. He would have been found 
more frequently in the studio of Michael Angelo than in that of 
Raphael; yet would he not have loved the Madonna less, but the 
Moses mote. 

“Had he lived in our day?” ay does he not live? Is it not 
life—the life for which he toiled in that olden time—to be read 
and studied and admired in regions, and by men never approached 
in the wanderings of Ulysses, and never conceived by the fertile 
imagination of him who has sung these wanderings, ‘in notes 
almost divine.” ‘* Non omnis moriar”’ is a conviction which every 
truly great mind has, whether it will or no. Seventy generations 
-have lived and died since this noble tragedy won for its author the 
applause and the laurels of the accomplished Athenians; and still 
we find it eliciting the intelligent homage of the first scholars in 
other lands, as welb as in the Athens of America. How strange 
it would sound, to hear of an edition of ‘* The Hamlet of Shaks- 
peare with Greek notes, by , Professor of English Literature 
in the Academy of Athens;” or to observe its students reading 
Macbeth on the banks of the Ilyssus! 

We wish very much that Prof. Felton, or his honored coadjutor 
in this revival of Greek classic literature, President Woolsey, 
would give us the remainder of this splendid Trilogy. Gladly 
and speedily, we have no doubt, it would be done were it de- 
manded, and remunerated as it should be, by the scholars and 
universities of our country. But smooth things and soft things 
and sweet things, in the department of Beautiful Letters, are the 
aliments of many of the graduates, as well as undergraduates, of 
our best colleges. Upon these they grow large and lusty. Tacitus 
would bring leanness into their bones, and Eschylus would kill 
them. We would most humbly and serious!y suggest, whether 
reason and analogy do not render it very probable, that God will 
punish such a prostitution of intellect. The question eannot be, 
which study is most pleasing or most popular, any more than 
these should be the standard in morals or in medicine. Neither 
the perfume of arose, nor the air of an /Eolian will harden a 
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man’s sinews or purify his blood. Poetry is a gift of heaven, and 
‘a thing of beanty is a joy forever;” but whom have they ever 
carried to the stake and sustained there? or who, for their sakes, 
when his right eye has offended, has plucked it out and cast it 
from him. And vet, intellect, whose high prerogative it is to trace 
out the marchings of the planets and the track of the lightning, 
to constitute and govern states, and to study the nature of God 
and of man, and their manifold correlations, must be fed on the 
most polite literature, transcendental cosmetics, gilded philosophy 
and satin sermons. : 

Now we do not wish to be understood as asserting that the study 
of Greek tragedy is the only or the chief remedy for such mental 
emasculation. We do affirm, however, that it is a remedy—a 
sure remedy. But then it must be the srupy of Greek Trage ly; 
not the wearisome and incessant manipulation of a lexicon, nor 
the slavish consultation of the most literal version; but the deep, 
critical, loving intuition of its every word and line and scene and 
act. It must be also the study of it as Tragedy, not as dialogue or 
narrative or epic. It must be studied psycHOLOGICALLY or in its 
separate characters ; DRAMATICALLY, or the characters in their va- 
rious relations and consequent interaction, and ARTISTICALLY, as a 
whole, in its proportions, its consistency and its unity; in a word, 
the philosophy of Tragedy, and the specific idea which has given 
birth and form to each particular Tragedy. Such study of this 
Trilogy alone, the Agamemnon, the Chephoroi and the Eumeni- 
des, would richly remunerate any professional man in the land, by 
imparting accuracy and strength and perspicuity to his thoughts, 
and grace, freshness and power to every product of his pen. 

We are well pleased with the notes generally, with the excep- 
tion that Prof. F. so-seldom gives us his own, og a decided opinion 
upon many difficult passages. 
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THE FOX AND THE FISH. 
A FABLE. 
Freely imitated from the German of Mendelsohn, 
BY WILLIAM FALCONER. 


A Fox roamed by a fountain’s side, 
And wagged his tail with roguish pride, 
When in its crystal depth he spied, 
Where verdantly the willows droop, 
The fish collected in a group— 

“ Where is the phantom of your fear? 
The wave as heav’n itself is clear. 
Why thus your realm of azure shun, 
Slumbering softly i’ the sun ?” 

Replied the fish—‘‘ our rivulet 
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Is swept by a fell fisher’s net ; 
We are the last of all our kind 
To mourn our brethren left behind. 
We hide to gain a short respite 
From death, though robbed of joyous light, 
And sorely harrassed day and night.”’ 
‘* Leap”—said the fox—‘ upon this rock— 
The fisher’s wiles you here may mock.”’ 
“ Are you in truth the wisest beast ? 
Yet fame proclaims you so at least! 
To give us such advice fair friend, 

You seem the silliest of them all ; 
Our lot indeed we’d surely mend, 

Into a surer snare to fall. 
The wave our element of life, 

Like air to thee ; 
Although with many dangers rife, 

We wou'd not flee. 
To leap into the jaws of death 
While safely still we glide beneath. 
The fox with rising wrath inflamed, 
And drooping tail slunk off ashamed. 


MORAL, 


World.weary wight, if you are able, 
Take home the moral of this fable ; 
Avow ’tis better far to dare 

The brunt of Fate and patient bear 
Thy galling load of mingled care, 
Than yield thy little boon of breath 
And seek a darker evil—Death. 





ART IN ORATORY. 


“‘ Nature,” says Sir Thomas Browne, “ is the Art of God.” The 
symmetry, the beauty, the unity, in a word, the perfection which 
it reveals to its most devoted students, attest not merely a divine 
origin but a divine Artist. Man, also, whether we regard him in 
his relation to nature, or as an independent creation, beautifully 
illustrates and confirms this truth. In the full development of his 
being, spiritual and physical, we have the product of an art and 
an Artist, divine as the work of no other art or artist ever can be. 
The account we have received of it from its author, should exalt 
while it inspires us with awe,—‘‘ IN THE IMAGE OF GoD MADE HE 
man.” It was not a cold, exact impress; it was no peculiar shape 
and defined form. It was a living, spiritual resemblance, for ‘‘ the 
Lord God breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and man 
became a living soul.” 
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That image of Divinity, defaced though it has been, bears many 
and many a trace of its Grand Original. Man too is an Artist, a 
Creator; finite it is true, but yet a Creator. The hard, jagged and 
shapeless rock in his hand, will grow into forms of majesty and 
grace and living beauty, which kings and pontiffs will reverence 
and be guiltless of idolatry. He can change 
‘* the blank canvass to a magic mirror, 
Making the absent present; and to shadows 
Give light, depth, substance, bloom, yea thought and motion.”’ 
Under his plastic power, columns will rise, cornice, frieze and 
architrave, roof and dome, and spires surmount each other in stately 
and harmonious proportions, while within, curiously graven pillars 
will sustain arches and vaults fashioned together, and roll back 
anthems which other men of powers no less transcendent, have 
created to thrill and dilate and ravish the soul; and within this 
temple, He whom the heaven of heavens cannot contain, deigns 
to dwell and these anthems He who inhabits the praises of Eternity 
is pleased to hear. 

The nature, importance, and achievements of Art in either of 
these departments, would furnish a subject, fertile of thought and 
entertainment. We have selected, however, as the theme for a 
few reflections, that department of art which has special reference 
to the exercises at the bar and in the pulpit. In the use of the 
expression ‘‘ department of art,” we have been betrayed into the 
very error which it has been an important part of our design to 
expose. Each of those subjects to which we have referred, has 
been commonly regarded and treated as having an art pertaining 
peculiarly to itself; based upon principles of its own, by which it 
must be controlled and criticised. Accordingly we hear of the art 
of sculpture, the art of painting, the art of architecture, and even 
the arts of poetry and of oratory. In certain vague and common 
uses, this language may perhaps be allowed. But in critical pro- 
priety it cannot be so used. It is defective, and it degrades art 
into skill, and the artist into an artisan. In the sense in which 
this term must be used, in the only sense in which it ought in such 
a connection to be used, art is one—one in its philosophy, one in 
its laws, one in its effects. In the connection therefore, in which 
it is proposed to consider it, it will be more philosophically and 
esthetically correct to speak of art ¢z oratory, rather than the art 
of oratory. We do not speak of the logic of Jurisprudence, the 
logic of Geometry, and the logic of Theology. Truths in either 
we know to be logical when we know what logic is; and even if 
we do not, analysis will detect a logic in our decision. By its 
figures and moods, consciously or unconsciously to the author, these 
truths must be constructed, and by them alone are they to be 
judged. So art, having its foundation in the conditions and laws 
of our being, and of nature when exhibited, whether consciously or 
unconsciously to é/s author, is sooner or later recognised and con- 
fessed; and the confession, though spontaneous, analysis will 
discover to be based upon true artistic principles, 
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Art is aioe reproduced <aneahh the oils It is the direct 
offspring of our spiritual being, begotten by those earnest longings 
after the perfect and the beautiful, which make us conscious of our 
high origin and destiny. It is a new birth of truth by which it 
becomes humanized, and receives at once our cordial and spon- 
taneous recognition. It may be embodied in marble as the Niobe, 
the Laocoon, or the Moses of Angelo, the Coliseum or the Parthe- 
non. We may see it in the sweet expressive beauty of the 
Madonna, or the glory of the Transfiguration. We may read it 
in the Prometheus, the GEdipus, the Iphigenia, in Lear and in 
Hamlet, or hear it in the sublime oratorios of the Creation and the 
Messiah. We have no hesitation, however, in affirming that 1n 
THE TRUE IDEAL OF AN ORATOR, WE HAVE ITS HIGHEST AND MOST 
PERFECT MANIFESTATION. Because here, and here only, we have 
so far as it is possible the union of all, together with peculiar, and 
we might almost say, superartistic elements possessed by no 
other. 

We have not here, however, as in the departments already 
mentioned, examples by which to illustrate our position. We 
cannot, from its very nature implying as it does, the presence and 
actings of the orator. We can only by description and reference 
to those few and immortai names with which every scholar is 
familiar assist him in creating such an ideal. 

Jn the first place, then, we have in the perfect oration the pro- 
portions, the symmetry, the strength and the imposing dignity of 
the architectural ideal—whether it be the simplicity, noble plain- 
ness and chastened severity of the manly Doric; the light airy 
elegance and matron grace of the Ionic; the magificence and 
luxuriant splendor of the rich Corinthian, or the vastness and 
gloomy grandeur of the sublime Gothic. To what school of paint- 
ing too can we not present a counterpart? Words are themselves 
the pictures of thought, and when selected and combined with the 
taste and skill and spirit of a master, will rival the excellence of 
design and anatomical fidelity of the Florentine, the ease and 
expression of the Roman, or the light and shade and perfect 
coloring of the Venetian schools. 

In the next place we can find in the perfect orator—perfect we 
mean as to all the externals of oratory, so far as they can here be 
separated—the ability to effect in substance all that can be effected 
by art in musical performance. The oratorio in itself may be 
admirable. Its full effect however, as a work of art must depend 
upon the execution; and here it may be aided immensely by 
instruments. But with such materials as I have assumed for the 
orator, (and how seldom have they been united !) what music has 
he not created? How skillfully and effectively has he not played 
upon thousands of those thousand-stringed harps at once ; alter- 
nately elevating and subduing, thrilling and soothing, rousing 
them to martial fury or hushing them into unbreathing repose. 
And how far does an orator, thus physically educated, surpass the 
highest achievement of the chisel? Ay was not man the great 
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prototype of the statuary? Was it not when he had fully de- 
veloped all these powers, by the discipline and excitement of their 
public games, in the Gymnasia and Palestre, in wrestling, boxing, 
running and gladiatorial combat, that Phidias and Praxiteles chose 
him as the model of grace and strength, attitude and expression ? 
Was it not from human nature the former borrowed his great ideal 
of that inimitably grand chryselephantine statue of Minerva in 
the Parthenon? Thus did they create even their gods in the 
image of man. 

We seek not in this to depreciate those glorious products of 
genius, that for more than twenty centuries have received the 
unqualified and unanimous praise of al] whose praise was valuable. 
We would detract not an iota, if we could, from the high merits 
of their immortal authors. True, art and nature never can con- 
flict. They are essentially interdependent. Without nature there 
could be no art, and through art we discover more minutely and 
vividly the perfection of nature. So that a deeper contemplation 
and love of both, will only elicit from us the exclamation 


**O mater pulchra, filia pulchrior!”’ 


With reference to expression also, the perfect orator’s superiority 
in point of variety, intensity, and force, might be shown from the 
same view. This, we are aware, is the glory of sculpture. And 
in the use of the naked human form, there really is the opportunity 
of exhibiting the working of any passion or emotion, under what- 
ever circumstances, at any age and throughout the whole body. 
The last choking pang, the maddening convulsion, the stagnating 
circulation and paralytic death of Laocoon, are legible anc audible. 
We can witness the’ expression of the dying gladiator of Cresilas, 
‘in which,” says Pliny, ‘‘2t could be discovered how much of 
life yet remained.” There in marble are the gaunt bones, the 
wrinkled skin and the protruding veins of old age; there, too, the 
round finely articulated limbs, the free throbbing buoyancy and 
restless sporting of boyhood. Nor can we refrain from reminding 
those who have had the privilege of seeing it, of the face of the 
Ivory Crucifix. We say reminding them, for if they knew it were 
possible for us to describe it, they would prefer that we should not. 
They would rather contemplate that divine spectacle of resignation 
in agony, which, had one been a scoffer of Jesus, would have 
silenced his scoffings forever; and to the Christian’s heart must 
have given a meaning unfelt before, to the words, “He was led 
as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep before her shearers is 
dumb, so he opened not his mouth.” 

It is true also, that in many of these productions we have, not 
merely a single passion represented, but often in that or by that, a 
whole act, perhaps a whole life. Yetif we carefully and constantly 
observe the living human face and figure in its most perfect exhi- 
bitions, “in form and moving how express and admirable,” in 
the ever-varying play of the features lighted up with joy kindled 
into rage, haggard and hideous with despair, erect and nervous 
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with indignant scorn, composed into the placid serenity of holy 
meditation, or dumb with “ thoughts that do often lie too deep for 
tears’ we shall feel though we cannot express the wonderful 
contrast. Not to mention the eloquence of a man’s right arm 
there are meanings which cannot be spoken or painted in the 
sparkling fiery glow; the fixed riving gaze, the mellow loveliness, 
the fascinating side-glance and sympathetic tear of that speechless 
but mighty coadjutor—a cultivated eye. They are not permanent 
as in marble; many of them may be evanescent as an echo, but 
they are in the true orator no less effective. They are not the 
passion petrified but the ministers of a soul struggling to give 
birth to a great truth when language fails or falters. They are 
the wings of thought and emotion and passion. Roscius is said 
in a contest with Cicero to have expressed bv action everything 
which the orator expressed in words. The C&dipus of Sophocles 
we are told, was performed at Rome during the reign of Augustus 
entirely by pantomime and so admirably as to draw tears from the 
whole assembly. One of the most affecting and vivid illustrations 
of its power, may be seen in the conversation of a group of the 
deaf and dumb. When the pupils of Aschines at Rhodes ex- 
pressed their unbounded applause of the oration of Demosthenes 
which he had just repeated to them, he. said, ‘* Quanto magis 
admiraremini, si audissetis ipsum ;” and in reference to that ex- 
quisite work of art already alluded to—the Ivory Crucifix—we 
would say, Quanto magis admiraremini, si vzdissetis ipsum ? 

We come now toa brief consideration of a topic which justly 
demands a distinct treatment; a comparison of dramatic and ora- 
torial art, their points of identity and diversity as artistic pro- 
ductions. In the proposition already advanced, we were not 
unmindful of the very great and just estimate in which dramatic 
artis held. And slight as is our experimental knowledge of those 
great masters of the ancient and modern drama, we could not live 
long in a literary atmosphere, or imbibe much of its spirit without 
feeling that their dominion was almost supreme. We know little 
comparatively of the colossal grandeur, the boldness and originality 
of the creations of AEschylus, the harmony, the humanity and the 
perfect mastery of the Greek language, of Sophocles, the energy 
and passionate outpourings of Milton’s favorite, Euripides. Nor 
can we perceive but as it were afar off, the gigantic proportions of 
the great poet of man, England’s “ myriad-minded bard.” Yet 
we confess that the power and productions of him 





** whose resistless eloquence 
Wielded at will that fierce democratie, 
Shook the arsenal and fulmined over Greece 
To Macedon and Artaxerxes’ throne,’’ 


to our own mind far transcends them all; and if asked to point to 
the finest exhibition of intellectual sublimity in the world, we 
should select out of all others, DemosTHENES DELIVERING THE ORA- 
TION ON THE CROWN. Bossuet has somewhere culled this oration, 
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the greatest work of the human mind; and Cicero, whose ears 
were always desiring the aliquid immensum infinitumque in elo- 
quence, says that “‘in this oration for Ctesiphon, where the orator 
speaks of his own deeds, councils and merits in respect to the 
republic, the 1pEax is filled so that no higher eloquence can be 
required.” 

it meets all the demands we have made of a perfect work of 
art. It is a pure creation of the soul. It has, unlike all the others 
mentioned, reality directly connected with its origin and its end, 
It has the symmetrical proportions and masculine grandeur of 
Doric architecture ; it is painted with the utmost regard to light 
and shade and color and grouping. 

In the orator, also, our high ideal is found. Years of inteusest 
study and cultivation had made the most musical of all things— 
the human voice—in him, we have reason to believe, almost per- 
fect. Dr. Franklin says of Whitefield, “his delivery was so 
improved by repetition that every accent, every emphasis, every 
modulation of voice was so perfectly tuned and well placed, that 
without being interested in the subject one could not help being ‘ 
pleased with the discourse, a pleasure much the same kind with 
that received from an excellent piece of music ;” and Garrick says 
of him that he could make men weep or tremble by his varied 
utterances of the word, ‘‘ Mesopotamia.” And can we imagine 
that the prince of orators with the most polished and musical of 
all languages would be less accomplished, would be deficient at all 
in this. most essential element? The estimate too, which he 
placed upon Action every school boy knows; and having constantly 
before him in that palace of art, the noblest and purest models of 
grace and ease of attitude, expression, action and repose, he must 
here also have been no less perfect. 

All these then thus combined and aroused as he must have 
been by the greatness of the occasion —the skill and adroitness 
of his great opponent —the strong personal considerations — the 
results of success or failure—rendered his appearance and the 
great impression he produced nearer the superhuman than any 
other single effort in the annals of history. 

** Behold, what fire is in his eye, what fervor on his cheek ! 
That glorious burst of winged words !—how bound they from his tongue ! 
The full expression of the mighty thought, the strong triumphant argu- 
t 

The sock af antiue eloquence, resistless as Niagara, 

The keen demand, the clear reply, the fine poetic image, 

The nice analogy, the clenching fact, the metaphor bold and free, 

The grasp of concentrated intellect wielding the omnipotence of truth.”* 

We said in the beginning that nature was the art of God. In 
which form of art is He represented to us as putting forth his 
creative energy? Architecture? No. Sculpture? No. Paint- 
ing? No. Tragic art? Noneof these. Infinite wisdom honored 
neither the chisel, the pencil nor the pen as his instruments on this 
august occasion. ‘He spake and it was done.” 


*Proverbial Philosophy. 
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Ts Buena Vista, beauteous view 

d. Before thy battle-story ; 

“4 Yet now there rests a russet hue 
Upon thee, sad and gory. 

St 

— Red Mars yclad in armor bright, 

” Athwart thy field hath ridden. 

His foot-prints leave a deadly blight, 

at Unseemly and unhidden. 

ng * 

th Columbia’s sons may not rejoice 

ys As victors, without sorrow : 

“ For Death of them made fearful choice, 

of When sped his fatal arrow. 

all 

he Buena Vista! though thou be 

y! More fair than Eden’s garden ; 

kod Thy name records our lost McKee, 
Our Lincotn, Cray and Harpin. 

ive 

PSS Buena Vista! field of graves! 

the There on their lowly pillow 

the ; engaa 

ny Bold warriors sleep,—whilst o’er them waves 
No Cypress, Yew, nor Willow. 

ue ! Buena Vista! change the name! 

af For how can it be pleasant, 

Since here hath bowed the iron frame 

Of princely man and peasant? 

ie 

In Buena Vista! change the name! 

his Sepulchral shades hang o’er thee, 

nr Two nations weep their brave ones slain, 

this Thy glory, who'll restore thee. 


* This name in English signifies pleasant view, 
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America is great in the extent of her territory and resources ; but 
it is doubtful whether hers be the loose and unwieldy limbs of the 
boy or the firm proportions of the iron-sinewed man. Her course 
has so far been one of signal prosperity, without shock or collision to 
impede her march or try the firmness of her footing. It becomes 
therefore our duty in these times of peace, to cast an earnest glance 
about us and see what are the elements of durability in this our 
common country. ‘ Know thyself” is a charge equally pertinent 
to nations as to individuals: and when, as Americans, we look into 
the complex machinery of our government, and scan the almost 
terrible momenta by which it acts, we detect sources of real and 
manifold apprehension. Our diversified soil and motley popula- 
tion, give birth to opposite interests and opinions, which although 
under the tutelage of an able constitution, call for most vigilant 
care. There is, however, a current of opinion below the roiled 
and noisy surface, which is ever washing up from its deep bosom 
new elements of strength and safety. 

Our limits forbid us to enter upon a discussion of the great ques- 
tions now in agitation, and confine us to the simple inquiry, what 
are the elements of empire in America ? 

The representative of a nation’s character is its public opinion. 
This public opinion is the aggregated sentiments of its popular 
mind, derived from its history and situation, fashioned by its insti- 
tutions. Thus English character is made up of two almost anta- 
gonistic principles—a love of action, curbed by a proud and selfish 
reserve. Her old Gothic mind upon which is engrafted the spirit 
of her Roman nurse; her insular position, with her wise and li- 
beral constitution, have rooted in the heart of the people of Eng- 
land these, the first elements of a firm and daring greatness. 
Americans are what their history, their residence and their insti- 
tutions have made them. Their first love is that of liberty, and 
home, their only motive to confirm that liberty and secure a com- 
petence to that home. With no exploits of novel adventure, no 
strange inroads upon old establishments, no daring experiments, 
(except their first great experiment in government,) they have 
shown to the world the wonder of a nation great in itself, the per- 
sonation of ‘* Peace resting in the bosom of strength.” 

This is the end which our origin ensured. Those men who 
landed on Plymouth rock, were not a herd of fierce banditti, or of 
hot and venturous enthusiasts, such as have generally laid the 
foundations of empires, but men “firm to inflict and stubborn to 
endure,” the advocates of staunch though persecuted opinions, The 
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traces of such men and such opinions are left in strong lines upon 
our national character. On this legacy of conservative power, 
backed by that love of liberty which is almost the instinct of Ameri- 
cans, we must rely for defence against the evils incident to a 
nation embracing interests so great and various as ours. 

We shall now advert to some of these evils. A prevalent igno- 
rance of our condition and the spirit of our government, shown by the 
fact that the best commentaries upon our institutions are the works 
of foreigners, is cause of earnest fear. Our idea of a Democratic 
government is vague. We are told that ours is a land of the free, 
but whether this freedom rests on the rock of truth or on the sandy 
foundation of error, is a matter seldom thought of, never submitted 
to an intelligent canvass. Instead of a political education, our 
citizens are schooled in the wiles of party, and in the place of 
broad views of Republican Government, get narrow glimpses of 
particular features. The Shibboleth of a political sect is a word 
at which interest and country often fall together in the dust. These 
parties are led it is true by men who stand above the strife, men 
who know the spells by which the rough elements may be calmed, 
but who too often, rather than speak peace to the waves, stand 
waiting to leap upon the topmost crest. Thus the people, instead 
of being the source of power, become its victims, surrendering their 
own high functions to aid the schemes of faithless representatives 
and wily demagogues. 

Another dangerous feature in the character of our countrymen, 
is the false estimate they place upon political reputation. This is 
an evil peculiar toa Democratic form of government. The rewards 
of office are more tempting than the slow but certain fruits of 
industry; so that many, from the false hope that reputation may 
be gained before respectability, abandon the rich promises which 
labor yields, to grasp at best—a bubble. Without political educa- 
tion, without principles, without honesty, they prowl like hyenas 
upon the skirts of a victorious party, or sink to fester in the rot- 
tenness of kindred depravity. 

A class of such men are represented by the clubs in New York 
city. The issue of more than one election has been changed by 
these societies of ruffled braves, and besotted assassins. And 
what more fearful than the fact, that this our Fabric of Freedom, 
“whose dome is high in Heaven,” rests upon such sulphurous 
ground; that the land in which are buried that gallant three 
millions of men who gave us this heritage, should be in a manner 
ruled by such Lazar-house ruffians! Perhaps we speak too 
strongly, but the facts are too many and too glaring to go unheeded. 
So much volcanic material, so much organized iniquity as all of our 
large cities contain, unless checked by a stronger power, is full 
of awful portent. 

A more popular and on that account, a more ominous evil, exists 
in the idea that our public officers, are literally the servants of the 
people, and that careless of the high mandates of a broad and 
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generous patriotism, they must truckle to the selfish dicta of cliques 
and sectional regencies. ‘*‘ We have made you,” say the Sovereign 
People, ‘and not you, yourselves; you were strangers and we 
took ye in,” render back then that fealty which is the duty of 
loving vassals. True to this allegiance, our political leaders “keep 
themselves before the people,” and with the most supple elasticity 
of principle, conform to every phase of opinion and pander to 
every caprice of popular lust. The bed of Procrustes would be of 
no inconvenience to a political leader ; he is long or short, broad or 
narrow, by the most electric transitions, just as the Sovereign 
People may require. He feeds their hungry ambitions with flat- 
tering promises, and like the giant in Rabelais, who swallowed 
five Pilgrims, staves and all, in a salad, the people complacently 
gorge themselves with impossible hopes. 

There is still another kind of special patronage which is due 
from a successful aspirant to his particular agents; those who 
have made the bar-room, the stump and the eloquent beer-barrel 
vocal with his praises and those of his synonym Liberty. These 
miscreant scene-painters and sowps must be rewarded. The pre- 
sumptuous wren would fain perch upon a crag of the rock which 
sustains the eagle. ‘ Marry sweet wag, when thou art king, let 
not us that art squires of the night’s body, be called thieves of the 
day’s beauty ; let us be Diana’s foresters, gentlemen of the shade, 
minions of the moon; being governed as the sea is, by our noble 
and chaste mistress, the moon, under whose countenance we 
steal.” This is the language of their demands, and ill befall that 
ungrateful officer who turns a deaf ear to such requests. Is a 
relation of such complete reciprocity between the governor and the 
governed, legitimate or safe? Should that time which, from the 
citizen of a Republic is especially due to a proper service of his 
country and a watchful study of her interests and laws, be exhausted 
in the “division of spoils,” and the conflicts of party? No. 
Give us that Governor who stands above the jar and tumult, and 
like a Tishbite upon the Carmel of our history, not only foretells 
the danger with an unwavering prophesy, but applies the remedy 
with an unselfish zeal. 

There is a safeguard against these evils. It is in the heart of 
the American People, which no oppression can fetter and no cor- 
ruption taint. It is the love of Liberty—of Country. ‘ Reverence, 
says Carlyle, the divinest in man, springs forth always from an 
envelopment of fear,” and however much the love of country may 
be forgotten in the heat of party contests, it springs into phrenzy 
at the approach of peril. The memory too of our struggle for in- 
dependence still hovers about us, and like a solemn Mentor, warns 
us against civil animosities or disunion. We have no faith in 
those timid alarmists who cry war, war, when all is peace. In the 
hot debate and the seeming clash of interests, high-mettled sectional 
enthusiasts may hurl forth threats of disunion, but there is yet a 
neutral ground which is common, which is hallowed. Sherman 
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and Rutledge, the North and, South, were equally active in excit- 
ing and equally zealous in prosecuting that struggle which secured 
us our liberties, and now we see a Webster and a Calhoun, able 
and honest, in the more civil capacity of preserving the Constitu- 
tion which is their continual guaranty. These historic stand- 
points are seldom undermined. The present is ever jealously 
reverent of the past. The only real danger which we can detect 
in the further extension of our territory, arises from the fact that it 
invites immigration, and may also incorporate with our union 
opinions which are foreign, and people who have not a common 
antiquity with our confederation. We see a surety of continued 
harmony in the difference of habit and temperament between our 
Northern and Southern population. The one is a supplement to 
the other. 

There is moreover a conservative feature in our government, 
which resists all danger from individual discontent. The civil 
wars of England and the French Revolution, would not have re- 
sulted as they did, but for the master-influence of individual actors. 
Here the individual is not exhalted above the mass. A man is 
only great by means of his constituency in the whole. The vis 
inertiae of the mass is fatal to single minds, ambitious for extra- 
ordinary ends. No single mind, no association of minds adhering 
to singular opinions, can obtain permanent sway. A sort of popu- 
lar egotism is startled which resists the innovation. Thus our 
country stands in no hazard from those sudden convulsions which 
have torn other countries, when a crazed and riotous populace have 
seconded the ambition of some master-rebel. Resistance to the 
government is fatal to the governed. 

We have now given a hasty but honest glance at the political 
condition of our country, and there remains another standard by 
which to measure it—that of mind. This is above all others the 
true gauge of national greatness. Broad Jands and boundless trea- 
sures are elements of a nation’s greatness, only so far as they favor 
the development of its mind ; for the end of every human compact 
is to adapt mankind for the fruition of that perfect government 
whose author is God. 

Great hopes have been entertained that America would be the 
seat of new and wonderful developements in mind. Its scenery of 
mingled grandeur and beauty ; its wild contrasts of mountain and 
of wold; its awful cataracts and broad lakes ;—all storied in the 
Mythology of a romantic though barbarous people—were expected 
to arouse strange energies in thought. Such expectations have not 
been realized to a full degree, and our own vanity suggests that 
we are inthe youth of great things, while foreign rivalry pro- 
claims that American genius has already reached its highest flight. 
A careful study of our history and character we think will show 
that neither are correct. We have before remarked that our 
country was founded by men of established character and opinion. 
Such are indeed the men who lay broad and deep the ieaslanions 
of empire, but they are not of those who endow a nation’s history 
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with that various and stormy action which prompts the highest 
efforts of mind. Our history is a record of privations and manful 
struggles against an inclement fortune, rather than of venturous 
exploits. None but sterling characteristics were displayed, and 
the eye of Genius saw but few phases of the human heart. When 
trammeled by the stubborn systems of a regu/ar life, Genius dares 
not to picture its strangest visions and loses its “lust of power.” 
Humanity only in its wild and riotous excesses stirs it to bold and 
eccentric effort. Thus the greatest Poets, Orators, Painters and 
Sculptors have arisen in the infancy of their arts. Homer, Chau- 
cer, Spenser, Shakspeare and Dante—Raphael, Titian, Michael 
Angelo—the Greek Sculptors and Tragedians—all lived in the 
beginning of their arts, and carried them almost to their highest 
perfection. The age has passed away, therefore, when we might 
have looked for those ‘ Titans of the soul” who scale its highest 
heaven. : 

There is yet a special excellence for which American mind may 
aim with a certainty of success. It is that of becoming a co- 
worker with our republican government, of informing public opin- 
ion, which is at once the motive and governing power of our 
institutions. ‘Invent writing, Democracy is inevitable. Writing 
brings Printing—universal, every day, extempore Printing—as we 
see at present. Whoever can speak, speaking now to the whole 
nation, becomes a power, a branch of government, with inalien- 
able weight in law-making, in all acts of authority. It matters 
not what rank he has, what revenues or garnitures; the requisite 
thing is that he have a tongue which others will listen to; this 
and nothing more is requisite. The nation is governed by all that 
has tongue in the nation. Democracy is virtually there.”* A 
literature which wi// have a tongue wherewith to reach the nations 
heart, and convert it from a worship of the stmulacra to a true and 
lively reverence for the reality of Democracy, is what we have 
cause to expect. Our physical resources and our literature will 
then be the twin and inseparable pillars of a great and permanent 
Republic. We shall then have no need of song or story to com- 
memorate our name; it will live with the life of nations, either as 
a distinct existence or as a mighty leaven to raise and purify the 
human race. 

Let us consider, for a moment, the tendencies to such a consum- 
mation. The peculiarities of its government must stamp them- 
selves, in a degree, upon a nations mind. Law embodiesits rules 
of action, Literature its rules of thought, and each is representative 
of a phase of its public opinion. Our political institutions must, 
therefore, have a connection with our literature, and a proportion- 
ate influence upon it. What is this influence? It nurses freedom 
of thought. But the mind cannot be enslaved ; it will make itself 
wings “‘ wherewith to overfly the narrow circus of its dungeon walls.” 
Thisis not true. Look at the slave, the timid crouching slave ; why 
does he not break his bonds? Is it because they are too strong 


*Carlyle. 
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for him; or has the long habit of bodily slavery made his mind 
servile? The same influence, although in a qualified degree, acts 
upon those who live under monarchical forms of government. 
Does the Russian serf (although he be as is sometimes the case, a 
millionaire) think for himself? No. His soul is dragged down 
to share the slavery of his body. We may still farther illustrate 
the blessings which free institutions confer upon mind, by con- 
trasting their influence with that of the less liberal government of 
England. 

This is best shown by the rarity of instances we find in Eng- 
land, of men rising from very low estate to royalty in mind. 
England can boast, it is true, some such deathless names. Keats 
from his Gallipots, and still later Prince, from the very Alms house, 
both have found a tongue with which to utter the language of a 
strange and mysterious poesy. Other, and perhaps brighter ex- 
ceptions might be cited; but here it would seem as if genius had 
gone mostly to the way-places and hedges, and forced the lowly to 
join its bridal company. The oysterman at his barrow, the car- 
man at his dray, the smith at his anvil, the plowman in the field, 
equally with the highest in the land,—all feed that they are free, 
all know that they may be anything but gods. Among the best 
in our Senate, and the brightest in our letters, are those who have 
toiled their way up to greatness, who have learned 


H ow sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong. 


These men have become great, not so much from the facilities 
for a common knowledge, which our systems of education afford, 
as from the self-reliance which a sense of freedom confers. The 
moment you make a man politically equal to his fellow, you give 
him a consciousness that he is so in all respects. This is the 
source of confidence. And how many, from a want of this royal 
egotism, have smothered thoughts of fire, and died victims to their 
own unsatisfied yearnings. Confidence rolls the stone from the 
sepulchre and liberates the imprisoned Deity of mind. Upon this 
confidence, which every American feels, backed by freedom of 
opinion and community of knowledge, both of which are the gift 
of our institutions, we may rely for a literature—a national litera- 
ture, not confined to a few vast minds, intellectual Pyramids which 
enshrine the ‘‘ Great Thought” of a nation, but a literature which 
shall be equally the offspring and property of our whole population. 
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VERSES SUGGESTED BY THE DEATH OF AN INDIAN CHILD ON THE 
WESTERN CARS. 


Who! who, may tell thy boundless power; 
“Oh! mighty reaper Death ?’? 

Who trace thy pathway when thou com’st 
To still Life’s fleeting breath? 


To some, thou comest as a friend, 
A messenger of peace, 

To bring the wounded spirit balm, 
And bid its yearnings cease. 


To some, when pale disease hath worn, 
All noiselessiy away, 

The trembling silver chord of life, 
’Till it is loosed for aye. 


To some, when Time’s cold touch hath left 
Its i impress on the brow— 

When all the fuwmre’s weary years, 
But seem less bright than now. 


To some, while bloom is on the cheek, 
And laughter in the eye— 

While hours of love and happiness, 
Seem all too bright to die. 


While sounds of mirth upon the lip, 
Have left their sweet perfume— 
Thou claimest beauty for thine own, 

And fragrance for the tomb, 


To one, thou camest when around, 
All seemed too fair and bright, 

For Death to shroud a single soul, 
In sorrow’s rayless night. 


When many hearts with joy beat high, 
As onward they were moved, 

To meet the smile of absent ones, 
And clasp the forms they loved. 


But there was one amid that throng, 
Whose head was bowed with care, 
Without a kind or loving heart, 
Her spirit’s woes to share. 


She watched with dim and tearful eye, 
Her loved, her dying child— 

And tried to win it back to life, 
By accents sweet and mild! 


She pressed it fondly in her arms, 
She clasped it to her breast— 

And bade it calmly slumber on, 
In sweet and dreamiless rest. 


But it was vain’thy wing had cast 
A shadow o’er its face— 

And on each youthful feature left, 
Its dark and fearful trace. 


The wayward spirit would not rest, 
It struggled to be free— 

And soon the “harp of thousand strings,” 
Forgot its melody. 


As one by one its numbers ceased, 
That mother bent to hear— 

That the last strain it e’er should breathe, 
Might fall upon her ear, 


And when they all were hushed and still, 
She wept with bitter tears, 

That thou should’st come to steal away, 

Her light for future years. 


She laid the form so still in death, 
Upon the cold damp floor, 

And kissed the icy lips—that gave 
The answering kiss no more, 


Though of a darke r race than ours, 
Not less her spirit’s grief, 

That one so cherished in her soul, 
Should have a life so brietf. 


’Tis true that lordly pride may fire, 
The white man’s haughty soul, 
That he has brought a brother man, 

Beneath his stern control. 


Tis true the noble Indian tribes 
Have faded one by one— 

Till few forlorn and desolate, 
All spiritless they roam, 


But Time and Change can never dim 
The lustre of that chain, 

Which binds a mother to her child, 
Alike ’mid joy or pain, 


The golden link that Death had loosed, 
Within that mother’s breast, 

Was dear, as though with fairer brow, 
With friends and fortune blest. 


Behold her when the throng hath lefi, 
How she protects the clay— 

How mournfully she follows on, 
The form that’s borne away! 


Behold her as beneath the sod, 
She lays her child alone, 

How much of love and tenderness, 
Is mingled in her tone. 


No pomp is there—no nodding plume, 
No forma! prayer is said— 

But ah! that mother’s wailing, sighs 
A requiem for the dead, 


But cease, sad mourner, cease thy grief, 
For oh! amid the gloom, 

There is a light whose radiance throws, 
A halo round the tomb, 


There is a joy for those who mourn, 
A smile for every tear, 

A balm for every wounded heart, 
A hope for every fear. 


Kneel at the cross and thou shalt feel, 
A Savior’s love divine, 

And mid the shadows of thy path, 
Its holy rays shall shine! 





’T will calm each grief within thy breast, 
| ’T will bid thy sorrows flee— 

| And gently guide thy fragile bark, 

| Across Life’s stormy sea, 
| 
| 
| 





And when thy spirit tires and faints, 
A seraph voice shall come 

As a sweet messenger—to call 
Earth’s weary wanderer home. 


Where Death may never shed its blight, 
| _ And ties no more are riven— 

Thou’lt share with thy departed one, 
| Celestial bliss in heaven, 


<_- 
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THE wrRITINGs oF GEorGE WASHINGTON, WITH A LIFE OF THE AUTHOR: BY 

Jarep Sparks. New York: Harper & Brother. 

This work may be said to possess a national character in a higher sense 
than almost any other work of which our country can boast. It contains a 
picture of Washington drawn by his own hand ; or rather it is Washington 
himself speaking in the productions of his own great mind. Dr. Sparks has 
rendered admirable service to his generation and indeed to all coming genera- 
tions, as the editor of this immortal work ; to say nothing of the fact that the Bi- 
ography which he has given us in the first volume, is worthy alike of the subject 
and of the author. The Messrs Harper, into whose hands the work has now 
fallen, are bringing out a second edition of it at a considerably reduced price ; 
and though it is still a somewhat expensive work, it is fairly within the 
ability of a considerable portion of the community to purchase it. It ought 
especiaily to find its way into all our public libraries, so as to be accessible, 
so far as possible, to all the youthof thenation. The first three volumes only 
have yet been published. 


WASHINGTON AND His Generats: By J.T. HeEaptey. Twovolumes. New 

York: Baker & Scribner. 

Though the first volume only of this work has yet appeared, it may no 
doubt fairly be taken as a sample of the whole work, and it can hardly be 
necessary to say more of it than that it is what might naturally be expected 
by those who have become acquainted with the author through his previous 
productions. Whatever may be the subject of which he treats, there is an 
unwonted fascination in his style, which enchains the reader, nolens volens ; 
and it is often found no easy matter to separate one’s self from him, till the 
last line of the last page of the book has been reached. The present work, 
though it may not be superior in point of execution to that on ‘‘ Napoleon 
and his Marshals,” has an interest for the American reader, which the latter 
never can possess. It exhibits a striking and condensed view of the promi- 
nent milltary actors in our revolution, in connection with the more important 
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scenes in which they mingled ; and though the sketches are necessarily brief, 
they are so true to life aad nature that the reader almost forgets that he is 
not in actual communion with those illustrious spirits of by gone days. The 
engraved likenesses which accompany the several sketches greatly increase 
the value of the work ; and by the way it may be a question for the physi- 
ognomists to decide, how it comes to pass that with the single exception of 
Washington himself, Benedict Arnold is decidedly the best looking man 
among them all. The account given of Arnold’s treason is slightly modified 
from any previous account of it that we have seen, and though it does not in 
any degree extenuate his conduct, it suggests reasons for it which are of 
monitory import now and in all coming time. There is no doubt that the 
work will have not merely an extensive but enduring popularity. 


— ~<7—7roer 


History or rHE REFORMATION OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY: BY J. H. 
Merce D’avsicnre, vp. vp. Four volumes in one. New York: R. Carter. 
The writer of this work may justly congratulate himself upon having 

written a book for the world. The subject to which it relates, is one of 
which Protestant christendom at least, can never grow weary ; and there is 
a fascination in his manner of treating it, which to most readers is quite 
irresistible. And more than all, its materials are drawn from the most an- 
thentic sources, and have been brought together as the fruit of long continued 
and diligent investigation. We doubt whether there is another work in any 
language in which the characters of the great spirits of the Keformation are 
so accurately and strikingly exhibited. The work has had an immense cir- 
culation in Great Britain as well as in this country ; and its present unpre- 
cedented cheapness, (one dollar for the whole) will be sure to work for ita 
passage into every nook and corner of the land. 


D’AUBIGNE AND HIS WRITINGS, WITH A SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR: 
BY Rev. Ropert Bairp, D. D. Second edition. New York: John S. 
Taylor. 

This volume consists of D’Aubignés miscellaneous wrilings, which have 
been published from time to time in pamphlet form, and most of which have 
attracted great attention for the profound philosophic as well as Christian 
views, for which they are distinguished. The brief sketch of the au- 
thor’s life, by Dr. Baird, greatly increases the value of the work, as it is 
written not only by an able and truthful hand, but with the advantage of a 
long and intimate acquaintance. 


Hoty LIVING AND DYING: BY Jeremy Taytor. With a Memoir of the au- 
thor. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


This is one of the best productions of one of the greatest minds of the 
seventeenth century. It has passed through editions almost without number, 
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and it is yet fer enough from having completely fulfilled its mission. It is 
well that some of our publishers are disposed to give a voice to the past, 
especially when they cause it to utter itself in so much wisdom and might and 
beauty, as this book exhibits. 





Tue CuatstrAN Rememprancen: py Ampnose Serie, Esq. New York: 

Robert Carter. 

The author of this work has been long known to the Christian public, by 
another work somewhat celebrated in the theological world, entitled “‘ Hore 
Solitarie.’’ The present volume is distinguished for clear and simple views 
of religious truth, and for the fervor and unction which breathes through 
every page of it. While it brings out the great peculiarities of Christianity 
ina highly felicitous manner, instead of presenting them merely as subjects 
of speculation, it exhibits them in their most vital and practical connections. 


THE OVERLAND JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD, DURING THE YEARS 1841 AnD 

1842: By Str Georce Simpson, Governor i in chief of Hudson Bay Compa- 

ny’s territories. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 

This work, though it neither possesses or claims an elaborate character, 
is evidently the result of much intelligent and accurate observation. Its de- 
tails, though somewhat minute, are generally of a highly interesting charac- 
ter, and include much statistical and other information which the intelligent 
reader must highly value. The part of the work which relates to the Sand- 
wich Islands, particularly, cannot fail to attract attention, for the account 
which it contains of the rapid progress of civilization from a recent state of 
absolute barbarism. We imagine there are few who are so well informed in 
regard to the present state of the world, that they may not find something 
new and valuable in the perusal of this very well written and interesting 
work. 





STATESMEN OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF ENGLAND; with a treatise on the 
popular proceedings of English History: ny Joun Foster. Edited by J. 
O.CHoutss. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

This work casts a flood of light on one of the most interesting oe 
of British history. It is the production of a master mind, deeply imbued with 
the spirit of the period of which he wrote, and abundantly adequate to form 
a suitable estimate of the illustrious characters from whom the period derived 
its principal interest. We know of no work in which so much of the same 
kind of information is contained within the same limits, and in a form that 
renders it so exceedingly attractive. The American editor, well known for 
his successful labors in this and kindred departments, has done his part of 
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the work in a fitting and judicious manner, and thus considerably enhanced 
the value of the book to the American reader. It is withal an exceedingly 


cheap work, and is furnished for a small part of the price of the’ Britis) 
edition. 





Tue History or THE RErorMATION OF THE CHuRCH oF CurisT. Continued 
from the close of the Fifteenth Century: spy THomas GAILLARD. 


New 

York: M. W. Dodd. 

The writer of this work, though he occupies ground Which not a few have 
trodden before him, has nevertheless produced a book which for continuity of 
thought, perspicuity of style, and adaptedness to general utility, deserves to 
find an extensive patronage. It is particularly fitted and designed to recom. 
mend and exalt the great principles in which the Reformation originated, not 
less than the glorious results which it accomplished. It is well that sucha 
book should be abroad, especially in our own country, at this day ; when 
the conflict is vigorously going on between the spirit of freedom that breathed 
in the Reformation, and the spirit of tyranny that opposed and resisted it, 
It professes, and we have no doubt with truth, to have drawn its facts from 
the most authentic sources ; and many of these facts, unless we greatly mis. 
take, have not hitherto been within the reach of the great mass of readers. 





History or Wryominc, ina series of letters, from CHArtes Miner, to his 
son W. P. Miner, Esq. Philadelphia: J. Crissy. 

Notwithstanding this work has been for some time before the public, yet 
as we do not think it is at all known in proportion to its merits, we deem it 
not inappropriate to notify our readers, not only that such a work exists, but 
that it possesses an interest which justly entitles it to an extensive circulation. 
Of the scenes of terror and blood which have passed in the valley of Wyom- 
ing, and which have rendered it notorious all over the world, every person 
of the most ordinary intelligence has some knowledge; nevertheless, it re- 
mained for the author of this work, to separate authentic history from spuri- 
ous tradition, and to give to the world the first thorough and reliable account 
of those transactions which have created a tragical association with the very 
reme of that beautiful valley. But it is not merely for the history of the far 
famed massacre that this book is to be valued, but for an account of the pe- 
culiar relations which Wyoming has sustained, and the peculiar controversies 
in which she has been involved, and we may add, the peculiarly good infiv- 
ences which have eminated from her. The particular form in which the 
work appears,—that of Letters from a father to a son,—rather increases its 
interest, as it furnishes the opportunity for bringing out the numerous details 
in the most familiar and agreeable manner- The controversy between Penn 
sylvania and Connecticut, is detailed with great interest; and though the 
fact of the existence of such a controversy is familiar to every intelligent 
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reader, yet the particular incidents connected with it, of which this work 
furnishes a detailed account, are, it is believed, but very little known. Those 
who have a taste for exciting and thrilling narratives, as well as for import- 
ant historical information, will thank the author for his labors, and, if they 
do as they ought, will manifest their gratitude by purchasing his book- 
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THE WORKS OF THE LATE Rev. Rosert Murray M’Cueyne. With a Me- 
moir of his life. In two volumes. New York: Robert Carter. 
Notwithstanding these volumes have the disadvantage of appearing as 

posthumous, without any expectation on the part of the author that their 
contents would ever see the light, they have already attained on the other 
side of the water, and are now likely to attain on this side, a wide and well 
deserved popularity. We are not sure that the author’s friends have con- 
sulted his reputation as much as his usefulness in making so large a selection 
from his writings; and indeed we doubt whether the memory of many a 
great and good man is not unjustly dealt with in the same way ; but still there 
is nothing in these volumes which the Christian reader would wish to have had 
repressed. The author died while he had yet only just entered on his ministry 
but he lived long enough to accomplish much for the church, and to secure 
the embalming of his memory and the perpetuation of his usefulness, through 
many coming generations. 





Tue tire or Westey; and rise and progress of Methodism: sy Robert 
SovTHEY, EsQ.,L. L. D. Twovolumes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
This book is not exactly what the friends of Wesley, or the friends of true 

Christianity, could desire ; and we take it for granted that it was impossible 

for a man of Southey’s tastes and feelings to do full justice to such a charac- 

ter. Nevertheless, it is a work of exceedingly great interest, and contains a 

vast amount of information concerning the character of Wesley and the pro- 

gress of his cause, which, so far as we know, is not elsewhere to be found. 

It is needless to say, considering who is the author, that it possesses every 

attraction, in respect to style and manner, which the most fastidious could 

desire, or which could be expected from one of the most accomplished men 
of the age. 





PREVENTION BETTER THAN CURE; or the moral wants of the world we live 
in: py Mrs. Extis. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This is an exceedingly lucid, practical and thorough view, of one of the 
most important subjects that can engage a philanthropic and Christian mind. 
Those who are engaged either directly or indirectly, in the business of edu- 
cation, will find in it much to enlighten them in respect to their duty and to 
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stimulate them to higher efforts. The distinguished authoress has givep 
many good books to the world before; but we doubt whether she has ever 
produced one of higher promise or more substantial claims to the public re. 
gard than this. 


a 


History oF FRANCE, FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PRESENT TIME: By 

M. Micuetet. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This work is being published in a series of Nos. and has already reached 
the ninth. It is from the pen of one of the most distinguished of the French 
savans, and is regarded as high authority by the most able and eradite minds of 
the age. Though the translation is clear and we doubt not accurate, yet it 
preserves so much of the character of the original, that no one could ever 
mistake its French origin. It is beautifully printed, and though it comes out 
in Numbers, it has no aliance to the cheap and trashy publications of the day, 


——---+eeer — 
Harpers Froesipe Liprary. 


Three numbers of this work have already been published ; two from the 
pen of Professor Alden, and one from the pen of Charles Burdett, Esq, 
They are got up in most exquisite style, and thus far, the work is of a 
highly interesting and useful character. The stories are ingeniously and 
beautifully constructed, and their moral tendency is such as the philanthro- 


pist and the Christian could desire. ® 


———-- ~woer | 


CHAmper’s Cycrorepia or ENGuiisH Literature. Boston: Gould, Kendal 

& Lincoln. 

This work which, in its republication in this country, has now reached its 
tenth number, consists of selections from all the most approved English 
writers from the beginning down to the present time, together with brief 
biographical sketches of the various authors. It gives one a birds-eye view 
of the whole field of English literature. It aims not only to select from the 
best writers, but to select the very best things which each has written. The 
work must have cost an immense amount of labor, but it was labor well be- 
stowed, and will no doubt have its reward in the improvement and the grati- 
tude of many coming generations. 


a 
Tue American Review ror May. 


This work, from the commencement, has been sustained with great spirit 
and ability. It enlists in its support the talents not only of a highly accom- 
plished editor, but of many of the ablest pens in the country. In the present 
number the articles entitled ‘“‘Shakspeare versus Sand,” and ‘ Religious 


union of Associationists,” are written with much ability and will reward an 
attentive perusal. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 





The new work, now offered to the public, is the offspring of warm hopes 
and the aspirant to distinguished merit. We invite for it the refreshing 
breeze of popular favor, so necessary to the peaceful existence of honorable 
worth and the promotion of high aims. 

The American Magazine, like the American people, will be free and inde- 
pendent, showing proper respect to other Powers and desiring to establish 
with all friendly relations. We invoked, popular favor; we ask it, however, 
only as we may seem worthy. Our aim will be to aid in the promotion of 
sound literature. With this view, the highest talent is pledged for our suc- 
cess. All our papers will of course be original. 

The ‘‘ Fable of the Fox and the Fish” came to us in the author’s own hand, 
through the special favor of a friend. One or two more unpublished pieces 
may be expected from the same pen. Mr. Headley’s article, given us in 
manuscript some weeks since, and soon to appear in the second volume of 
“ Washington and his Generals,” will be an acceptable foretaste of the feast 
soon to follow. 

“ Classic Vagaries,” is the beginning of a series on Roman habits, &c., by 
a distinguished adept in Ancient Literature. These lively and vivid sketches 
will be to the scholar, like “‘apples of gold in pictures of silver.” Raleigh 
“though dead yet speaketh.” If his real appearance and character were 
such as are herein delineated by the artist and scholar, we need not wonder 
that he was the Queen’s favorite. 


“ There is a history in all men’s lives 
Figuring the nature of the times deceased, 
The which observed, a man may prophesy 
With a near aim, the main chance of things 
As yet not come to pass; which in their seeds 
i weak beginnings lie entreasured.” 


Sos 


A RELIC OF OLDEN TIME. 


The following letter from the celebrated author of Macfingal, to one of his 
intimate friends, and a distinguished man in his time, has been put at our 
disposal by a friend, and we think can hardly fail to be read with deep interest. 


Dear Str: As you expect me to repent and amend my ways, you look also, 
I suppose, that I should bring forth works meet for repentance, and that I 
shall as far as possible. ; 

This same progress of Dullness is in the latest editions become one of the 
most serious, pious treatises on morals and divinity, that ever you set eyes 
on. I wrote it at first in a pretty free style, said humorous things where 
could, and severe ones where I pleased; but I have so many serious folks at 
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my elbows, that they have made me alter almost half of it, throw out every 
stroke of humor, that in the least exaggerated the descriptions beyond truth, 
and lay aside every satirical reflection that had anything of my airs of impn. 
dence and defiance it it. So that, on the whole, if it should be published, jt 
will be thought as well-meaning and harmless a piece, asa halfway-cov’nant 
Dialogue. If it should not be made public, it is all one, I have another 
scheme for it—I intend to turn it into a sermon. If I can find a textin scrip. 
ture for it, very well—if not, I will make one. And I intend to preach it for 
my first sermon at Weathersfield, after I am ordained as a colleague with 
Mr. Lockwood; for Humphreys writes me that this affair is revealed to Mrs. 
May to happen in three years; so that I look upon it ascertain. As soonas 
I am settled there I shall think best to marry one of the Miss ——— (you 
know they say I am in love already, so that this matter is in some forward. 
ness,)—this will doubtless produce such a coalition of parties in my favor, 
that as soon as I have time to turn Politician, I shall infallibly be sent repre. 
sentative of the town, as one of my brother Reverends once was before me— 
I forget who. 

Well, I shall make such a noise in the assembly, that I shall very soon be 
made Governor of the Colony ; especially as I design our present right hon- 
orable Jonathan Trumbull shall make me heir to his titles, when he dies— 
politically. Let me see—how high have I got?—to be Governor. Well, in 
in a few years after, we shall have occasion for a King or two in America— 
and if I can get Mrs. May to prophesy again, I make no doubt of succeeding 
to the Crown—my most gracious Majesty, John, King of—the Lord knows 
where—I have not made my title yet—but I will have it ready soon enough 
—it shall run very sounding, and I will put Defender of the Faith at the end 
of it. If you will be so kind as to live till I am king, (it is the only condi- 
tion I ask,) you shall have your choice of all the posts of honor in the nation 
—Prime Minister, Archbishop of America, Lord High Admiral, Generalissi- 
mo of the Army, Lord Mayor of Weathersfield—what you please—for I in- 
tend to remember my old friends in my prosperity, and govern to universal 
satisfaction. I will be a second Sancho Panza in the Island Barataria; the 
world shall run upon wheels, and there shall be no need of the Millennium 
in my reign. Mr. Howe shall be one of the first ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
Dwight my Poet Laureat, J. Webb head of my East India company, Hum. 
phreys shall have the Presidency of this University, and the deuce may take 
O.W. And having thus disposed of all my friends and settled the affairs of 
the n~*"»n, I will bid this world farewell without ceremony, and leave all my 
Cler._ 1, Poets and Orators to say Iam gone to a better There 
is a plan uf operation for you—I know not how to get down from this high 
state, to tell you that I shall come to Weathersfield in May, and will bring 
with me this piece of mine for your perusal—and that, whether in quality of 
King, Priest, Poet or whatever, I am 

Your obliged friend and humble servant, 

New-Haven, March 28th, 1772, JOHN TRUMBULL. 

To Mr. Silas Deane. 
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ALL SORTS. 


In olden days when this thin-peopled globe 

Was quite unspoiled of its green mantled robe, 
When new-born thought in primal freshness sprung, 
And down the greenwood glen young Laughter rung; 
The heart’s rude thought outbroke in measur’d line, 
And shun’d dull prose, untaught at Nature’s shrine. 


Thus Iceland’s sons far off in polar climes 
Outspoke in verse, in those good olden times. 
Thus too, ’tis deem’d, most nations’ young essays, 
By fancy wrought, break forth in mellow lays. 


So we, unschool’d in modern arts to please, 

In our débiit will rhyme along at ease ; 

It matters little sure what’s pictured here, 

This page for fashion, farce or right good cheer. 
Yet we’ve indulg’d so long in solemn mood 
While conning o’er our wholesome dish of food, 
We fear we’ve lost the feeling jolly 

And got a touch of melancholy. 


Yet we'll whip up our idle muse 
And jog along a little faster, 

So pray kind reader don’t refuse 
To follow your so humble master. 


Ah! we mistake! the final word 
Just change to humble servant, 

We tho’t we were—you may have heard— 
A pEDAGoGuE—O avaunt !— 7 


Not that we shun the needy call 
That dooms us for a teacher ; 

But that we dread the woful fall 
Of wages—that’s the feature. 


Ah! what will ye who teach for hire, 
When wrinkled, curved and olden, 
Then “‘ will ye to your homes retire,’” 
And drink from cups all golden ? 


Then fly! ye wights! to rural sports, 
Haste back to trade or farming, 

Your calling now but ill imports ; 
Your state is quite alarming. 


* And who be ye that ill predict?” 

Quoth one of richer blessings ; 
Ah! we be one a little trick’d, 
Excuse our sad confessings. 
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stoke ee 
Now, kind reader, if you will, 
We'll give you a short ditty, 
Some little hiot or honest squint 
At things about the city. 
The song you'll see ’s a pretty glee, 
’T will go in Yankee Doodle; 
Tune up the voice, let woodland ring, 
Join flute and mellow bugle. 





Begin my song—Ye gentle swains 
Who dwell in country rural, 
Heed well your step—avoid the lanes 
In this our city mural. . 
If you have money with you, pray, 
By day, just pin your pocket ; 
If you have money /e/t we say, 
By night, sit up or lock it. 


The auction flags that redly wave 
You'll heed, or else get cheated, 

The way to tell a friend or knave 
Is by the way you’re treated. 

Your honest face is quickly known, 
Though you are quite a stranger ; 
When jewels bright are neuwrest shown, 

Look out! for there is danger. 


See you those wights that stand around, 
With glass in hand a squinting 
If imperfection may be found 
In work ? that’s darkly hintwng. 
Then flee ye swains where honor reigns 
To buy your jewell’d lever, 
’Tis not in pride we say we've tried 
A watch that ticketh never. 


One word to friends, before we close, 
Who come to stay or call, 
To view us right, you'll chose a site 
Quite near the City Hall. 
Here Astor mocks the Grecian art, 
A tow’ring granite pile, 
Where fashion dwells and beaux and belles, 
And all in brilliant style. 


Now cross the way ; for well we Love 
To point the home of Joys; 

For here you'll stay both night and day 
With love that never cloys ; 

You'll find good cheer and wine and beer, 
And rooms that always glisten ; 

Plenty of rows of merry beaux 

Without the belles to listen. 
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